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Bert Loper on the Colorado. 
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MAN AGAINST THE RIVER: 7,000 MILES 
OF RAPIDS WITH BERT LOPER’ 


PEARL B. BAKER 


Forty years ago, in 1907, Bert Loper pushed his boat 
into the stream at Green River, Utah, for the first of his 
trips down the Colorado River. Since then he has logged 
over 7,000 miles of rapid-shooting on the Colorado and other 
rivers of, the West. 

The Colorado and its tributaries compose a network of 
the most wild and treacherous streams of this continent. 
They arise from headwaters in the peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains and, passing through steep, barren gorges, carry 
great loads of silt down a precipitous course to the reservoirs 
below and the Pacific Ocean. These streams are incom- 
mensurable with the pleasantly winding rivers of the eastern 
and central parts of the United States; their descent is not 
even, but courses over a series of terraces and sharp de- 
clivities. The waters pass often through still unexplored and 
impassable wildernesses in a variety of moods ranging from 
smooth, placid stretches to raging, foaming cataracts, 
swirling over and around hidden rocks. These cataracts, 
with their treacherous rapids and whirlpools and hidden 
underwater dangers, have challenged and baffled river 
navigators and taken the lives of many courageous river 
men who have sought to explore and conquer this wild and 
until recently unknown river. 

Despite the dangers and the knowledge of past disas- 
ters, parties of explorers and adventurers have repeatedly 
launched their boats to traverse its savage course. The first 
to master the river and chart its unknown perils was 
Major John Wesley Powell, who in 1871 successfully 
traversed the route on which he had met disaster in 
1869, the year Bert Loper was born. In 1889 the 


‘The footnotes to this article have been prepared by the editors. 


‘For an account of these expeditions and the information derived from them, 
see the writings of the artist and assistant cartographer, Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh, especially The Romance of the Colorado (New York, 1909) 
and A Canyon Voyage (New Haven, 1926). 
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river took the life of Frank M. Brown, who with 
Robert Brewster Stanton, attempted to survey the river 
channel as a possible railroad bed from Green River, Utah, 
to California. Thanks to these early explorers and count. 
less others who followed them, the characteristics of the river 
have become known; and the navigation of it in rowboats, 
though still dangerous, has become possible for river men of 
courage and skill. One of the most persistent and intrepid 
of these is Bert Loper. 

Miner, prospector, soldier—Loper has spent his life on 
and about the Colorado River. It has been an ever-present 
antagonist whose challenge he has never been able to ignore, 
but whose force has never defeated him. Now, at the age of 
seventy-seven, he stands respected as a pioneer among a new 

. generation of skillful and daring river men.’ He first learned 
boating in the early 1890’s on the treacherous San Juan, 
known as the only river “where in low water you have to 
make a portage right down the main channel,” for the 
fluctuation of water level is fantastically great: at low water 
the main stream is a maze of sand bars, and at high water 
it contains equally dangerous rapids and currents. 


Most early ventures on the Colorado system were made 
by government parties for surveys or by smaller parties of 
individuals to prospect for gold and silver. The purpose of 
Bert Loper’s first trip down the Colorado, in 1907, was to 
make a pictorial record—with a little prospecting on the 
side. He set out from Green River, Utah,* with Charley 
Russell and Ed Monette in three steel boats, the Utah, the 
Nevada, and the Arizona, constructed according to Bert’s 
specifications for rapid-running.° 


*Among the best known present day river men on the Colorado system are 
Norman Nevills, of Mexican Hat; Don Harris, a member of the U. &. 
Geological Survey, Water Resources Division, Salt Lake City; Dr. Russell 
Frazer, of Bingham; and Harry Aleson, of Richfield. These boatmen fre- 
auently take passengers with them on their river trips. 


“Most voyages of exploration of the Colorado began on its largest tributary, 
the Green River. Powell's starting point was Green River, Wyoming. 


‘For running rapids a boat must be especially constructed to provide quick and 
easy lateral mobility; in order to wriggle through the devious channels, a 
boat must respond readily to the guiding thrust of the oars. According to 
Bert Loper and Don Harris, it must be constructed of light but strong and 
rigid material such as marine plywood, which will resist the shock and tear 
of rocks. From side to side, the bottom of the boat is flat; but from bow to 
stern it is markedly curved, i. e., it has considerable “rake.” In the bow 
and stern are water-tight bulkheads in which provisions can be stored, 
safe from the wash of waves. The boat accommodates one oarsman and 
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The first great hazard they met was Cataract Canyon, 
a stretch of about forty miles below the confluence of the 
Green and the Colorado Rivers. Within these forty miles 
are some sixty rapids, some of them unequalled in ferocity, 
and the steepest declivity to be found anywhere on the 
river.” However, the party negotiated these rapids success- 
fully, and entered the comparatively calm waters of Glen 
Canyon, through which the stream flows down a gentle de- 
cline with only a few minor rapids from the confluence of 
the Dirty Devil (Fremont) River, to Lee’s Ferry, in Arizona. 
Once in the safety of Glen Canyon, however, they found 
that the shutters of their cameras were rusted shut. Without 
cameras the purpose of the expedition could not be ful- 
filled. Bert, therefore, moored the Arizona at Hite, Utah, 
the only post office on the route, to send the camera in to 
town for repairs; Charley and Ed went on to Lee’s Ferry to 
await him. But the panic of 1907 had disrupted the na- 
tional economy; it took two months for the camera to be 
repaired and sent back to Hite. And by the time Bert tied 
up the Arizona at Lee’s Ferry, the other two had gone on 
without him, leaving him stranded without equipment or 
supplies. He knew that without bulkheads, life jacket, and 
ropes he could not hope to run his boat through the Grand 
Canyon; even with equipment, to run it alone would have 
been foolhardy. Disappointed, and unable to find work at 
Lee’s Ferry, he decided to row back up through Glen 
Canyon to Hite. 


Even though the rapids are less savage than in Cataract 
Canyon above, or in the Grand below, the journey upstream 
in the dead of winter taxed his skill and determination to 
the utmost. He fought his way against the dragging, silt- 
laden water over the rapids and around beaver dams and, at 
one place, through a heavy flow of mush ice that floated in 
from the Escalante River. But he got there. 


During the two months he spent at Hite waiting 


two passengers. It weighs about 500 pounds and carries about the same 
weight of equipment. This type of boat is the Galloway boat designed by a 
well known trapper of that name. 


‘Cataract Canyon has often been called “the graveyard of the Colorado” be- 
cause of the numerous fatalities in its rapids. A boatman who successfully 
passes these rapids is prepared for the worst he will meet below. 
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for the camera, Bert had become deeply attached to 
the place. Here, where White Creek and North Wash 
enter the Colorado, the red cliffs open out to make 
a box valley, green and fertile. Cass Hite had 
years ago found refuge here, near one of the four 
natural crossings of the Colorado; seventeen miles below, at 
Tickaboo, he had a combined ranch and placer mining 
establishment which Bert found most attractive. Accord- 
ingly when a man named Adams offered Bert a ranch in 
Red Canyon, across the river and between Hite and Ticka- 
boo, he lost no time in making a deal. And there he spent 
the next seven years as a virtual hermit, with Cass Hite, 
five miles away, as his only human companion. 


But life was neither dull nor sterile. During the winter, 
Bert read extensively. He subscribed for what papers and 
magazines Hite was not already receiving, and together they 
read and evaluated most of the current periodical literature. 
They were, paradoxically, at once about the most isolated 
and best informed men in this part of the country. During 
autumns and springs, when the little creeks that flowed down 
the canyons past their ranches were high enough to furnish 
water for placer-mining, Bert and Cass ran their sluice- 
boxes; but in the summers they cultivated their farms to 
raise enough food to see them through the winters, while 
they caught up on their reading and discussion. 

And day in, day out, with a total disregard for storm 
or flood, Bert was on the river, down to Tickaboo or up to 
Hite, salvaging lumber or wood from the drifts at Monte 
Christo Bar. (He even found a new washboard one time, 
floated down on a summer flood from Heaven knows where. ) 
His longest boat trip was to Lee’s Ferry in the winter of 
1911.’ 

During these years a few voyagers came down the river, 
Galloway and Stone in 1909,° the Kolb brothers in 1911, and 
a party of engineers exploring a route for the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railway. A few prospectors were still trying to 
wrest a living from the bars along the River but were 


"This is the only trip during his hermitage for which he counted mileage in 
his estimate of 7,000 miles on the river. 


"See Frank Waters, The Colorado (New York, 1946), p. 249. 
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baffled by the flour gold, powdered by the rocks and water 
to such fineness that it eluded most methods of mining. 


In February of 1914 Cass died suddenly, and Bert knew 
that his own days of hermitage were over. Life at Red 
Canyon lost its savor without the companionship and in- 
spiration of Cass. So he gave in at last to Charley Russell’s 
plea to head another expedition, this time to go on through 
the Grand Canyon. When he saw the boats Charley had 
built he said, “They will never make it. They are too 
shallow.” 

“But they are small,” Charley argued, “and more 
maneuverable than a big boat.” Against Bert’s better 
judgment the two set out on the falling spring floods.* 


Although Bert has since gone down Cataract Canyon 
with as little as 20,000 feet of water, on this trip he rode the 
abnormal flow of 85,000 feet. Familiar waters were running 
wild, and the Big Drop, Rapid Number 16, was a terror. 
Bert came through and set up the camera. Then Charley 
pushed into the rapids and headed down. But in the wild 
water below, where there is scarcely a ripple today, his boat 
waterlogged. With all his strength he pulled at the oars, but 
he could not handle the boat. Bert, seeing his plight, 
frantically attempted to reach him, but a bend in the river 
swept him from sight and by the time Bert got around the 
bend, Charley had managed to swim ashore. But his boat 
had gone. All they ever found was the oars. 


Since the boats had proved too small to carry one man 
in difficult water, it was unthinkable to go on with two men 
in the one boat they had left. They were 120 miles from 
Green River, the last civilization they had seen upriver, and 
the way there led across the Land of Standing Rocks, mesas 
and box canyons that even the Indians avoid. Hite lay 70 
miles below them down a canyon filled in places from cliff to 
cliff with the raging floods. Bert figured that their only chance 
was to climb out the Spanish Trail and walk down the 
upper rim of the canyon; but it was a slim chance. Whether 


"River men agree that the best time to shoot the rapids is on the receding waters 
after the spring flood. Then the river is free from floating logs and other 
debris that rides swollen streams; yet the water is high enough to cover the 
boulders of the stream bed. During rising water the surface of the stream 
is convex, and a boat holds to the center with difficulty; during the falling 
water the concave surface of the stream provides a guiding channel in 
the center. 
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they could cross the intervening side canyons remained to 
be seen. 

Two days later they stumbled into Hite, weak from 
hunger and exhaustion, their light shoes in tatters and their 
feet gashed and torn. Only the summer rains saved them, 
for they found drinkable water in the pot-holes of the 
rimrocks. 

This ended Bert’s river experience for a couple of years, 
during which he courted and won Rachel Jamison, a lass 
from Scotland. However, the ink was barely dry on the 
marriage contract when Ellsworth Kolb" wrote and sug- 
gested that Bert make a trip down the Grand River in 
Colorado and also the Black Canyon of the Gunnison. This 
they did, running the famous Westwater Whirlpool rapid 
above the Cisco pumphouse, a rapid that had claimed many 
lives. 

He returned and found Rachel sick. But assessment 
work had to be done that winter.on the California Bar, for 
which he had traded his Red Canyon interests. Therefore 
before she was really well, they packed up and set out for 
California Bar, which lay some 25 miles down the river 
from Hite. 

They borrowed a boat at Hite, but took horses down 
to be used in case the river should ice in and the boat be- 
come useless. The trail took them down around the can- 
yon sides and over steep, jutting points. Wherever the trail 
touched the river, Bert would leave Rachel and the horses 
and dog while he went back to the place where he had last 
moored the boat. He would then float the boat and camp 
outfit down stream to his waiting wife. Thus they pro- 
ceeded in relays. 

Although Rachel, unaccustomed to this strange, bar- 
ren land, viewed the wild red ledges and sullen river with 
distrust, she acquiesced to this system of travel during the 
day; but night overtook them before they reached their new 
home. Bert, knowing the country like the palm of his hand, 
made a fire for Rachel to keep warm by and unconcernedly 
took off up the river bank, leaving Rachel alone and weary. 

Coyotes, seeing the fire, gathered on the sidehill to 
make the canyon ring with their eerie wails. But Rachel had 
never heard of coyotes. She had no idea what the sounds 


*See Waters, pp. 250-251. 





Bert Loper dodges the rocks. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY OF DON HARRIS 
Don Harris shoots a rapid. 
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were nor how big were the animals that made them; and it 
did not add to her composure when Pood growled fiercely 
and ran barking hysterically into the dark. Gradually 
another weird sound came from the river, and the dog in- 
creased his frantic barking. She was rigid with terror when 
Bert pulled the boat into the bank and came across the 
sand bar towards her. 

“Why, that was only coyotes,” he laughed at her. “If 
they can find a dog to insult they sure do it, and the dog 
always cusses back.” 

“But that other noise—” Rachel shuddered and Bert 
looked puzzled. 

“That,” he informed her coldly when he figured out 
what she was talking about, “was me. I thought you might 
be a little nervous, so I was singing to let you know I was 
coming.” Bert scowled. He had a fine baritone voice and 
esteemed himself highly as a singer. 

Domesticity claimed Bert for a few years. His next river 
work came when he took the job of Head Boatman for the 
preliminary survey of Boulder and Black Canyons for 
Hoover Dam. This trip, which started at the mouth of the 
Virgin River below the Grand Canyon, led him to the Gulf 
of California. 

In 1921 Bert guided the government expedition under 
Kelly Trimble down the San Juan and Colorado Rivers as 
far as Lee’s Ferry. The purpose of this expedition was to 
establish river and land contours to the elevation of 3,900 
feet to provide data on possible dam sites. 

In 1922 he made the trip down the Green from Green 
River, Wyoming, to Green River, Utah—400 miles of dan- 
gerous rapid-shooting through the Flaming Gorge, Red 
Canyon, Lodore Canyon, Whirlpool, Split Mountain, Des- 
olation, and Gray Canyons.” 

In 1923 Bert missed the trip with Colonel C. H. Birds- 
eye through the Grand Canyon, but only because someone 
told the Colonel that he was too old to manage a boat any 
more. Fifty-four, and too old! He was sixty when he guided 
a boat through the familiar Glen Canyon from Hite to Lee’s 
Ferry in 1928 and 1929. In 1936, at the age of sixty-six, he 
left the Colorado to take a boat down the Salmon in Idaho 


"These names, together with those of the lower Cataract, Glen, Marble, Grand, 
and Boulder, were given the canyons by Major Powell. 
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through the famous Canyon of No Return, which has 
claimed the lives of almost as many white-water men as 
the Colorado. 

In 1938 while Bert was in the hospital in Salt Lake City, 
Don (Laphene) Harris, with several river trips behind him, 
sought Bert out for expert boating information. Bert was 
not too sick to talk about rivers and boats. Together they 
gave the problems of Don’s proposed voyage a thorough 
going over. And to Don’s surprise, when summer came, Bert 
was ready not only to advise but to go along—through the 
Grand Canyon. 

Of all the trips he ever made, Bert’s favorite is this long 
awaited trip through the Grand Canyon, partly because he 
had tried to get the job done for twenty-three years, and 
partly because he and Don, both natural boatmen, developed 
a trust and liking for each other that grows with the years, 
They made. the trip in July, when Bert was seventy. They 
planned then to make it again in 1949, when Bert will be 
eighty. 

In 1940 Bert and Don ran the Green River from Green 
River Lake in Wyoming to Green River, Utah. This com- 
pleted for Bert the navigation of the entire Colorado from 
the heads of the San Juan, Grand, and Green Rivers, to the 
Gulf of California, with the exception of the little stretch 
between the Cisco Pumphouse and the forks of the Colorado 
and Green. With the aid of a motor which he borrowed 
from Don, Bert travelled from the Pumphouse down to the 
forks and then back up to Moab, where he took his boat out. 
He was very enthusiastic about the advantages of upstream 
travel with an outboard motor—he’d always done it the 
hard way before! 

In 1943 they ran Cataract Canyon again; in 1944, 
Cataract and Glen Canyons to Lee’s Ferry; in 1945, the 
Yampa again. Though this may sound like old country by 
now, it is never old to a river man. Even the landscape— 
the profile of those steep, multicolored canyon walls — is 
constantly changing with the moving lights and shadows 
of the days and the seasons. The sand bars come and go; the 
boulders move or grow smaller, and new ones take their 
place; the rapids shift as the endless stream of* erosion 
deepens and reroutes their channels. And the personality of 
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the river itself changes with the introduction of each new 
tributary and with every season’s flood or sudden summer 
shower. 

During the winter of 1945, Bert was sick. The doctor at 
the Veterans’ Hospital in Salt Lake City told Rachel that the 
river trips were indeed over, that Bert’s heart might not last 
the-winter out and certainly wasn’t strong enough to endure 
the gall stone operation that he had to undergo. But when 
he tried to tell Bert he was sick, Bert indignantly explained 
that he intended to ride the river again in 1949. 

After spending the greater part of the winter in bed at 
his home in Green River, Utah, Bert was operated on the 
19th of March, 1946. On June 20 of that year he and Don 
set out from Lily Park, Colorado, for another trip down the 
Yampa and Green Rivers; they arrived at Green River on 
July 4th. This was Bert Loper at seventy-six. 

And what does Rachel think of all this after thirty 
years of waiting for him to wire or telephone her that he is 
back in civilization, that he is safe, that he has once again 
conquered some savage and untamed stream in a wild and 
lonely place? She knows that if skill and judgment count, 


Bert will never fail to tie up his boat and walk safe and 
triumphant on land again. 

“If he says he’ll make a trip down the Colorado when 
he is eighty,” she remarks in her soft Scotch burr, “he prob- 
ably will!” 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN UTAH: THE FIRST PHASE’ 


G. Homer DuRHAM 


Utah, the unique example “in the annals of America of 
the organization of a commonwealth upon principles of pure 
theocracy,’ affords unusual opportunity for the examination 
and observance of political phenomena. The development 
of political parties and organized political action in Utah has 
additional significance for the belief in, and the practice of, 
the principal assumptions underlying American government. 
That self-government as practiced at the American level can 
be propagated and successfully emulated in an ever-widen- 
ing world sphere was idealistically assumed in 1917 when we 
entered a European war to “make the world safe for 
democracy.” The second world war gave rise to no such 
easy slogan. But, with more of factual realism and less of 
emotional idealism, the question still remains: how may 
peoples of divergent political ideologies, conflicting economic 
and social organization, cooperate and live together, side 
by side, in peace? Whether “side by side” means living 
hemispheres apart in the age of supersonic speed, or living 
on the same city square, the fundamental human problem 
is the same. And in this age, it is largely political institu- 
tions and skills that determine the outcome. 


It is not intended to suggest that an examination of 
the development of political parties in Utah territory may 
disclose the secrets of American cooperation with China, 
India, or the Soviet Union. The social and political conflict 
in Utah 1850-1896° was after all, and chiefly, a conflict be- 
tween English-speaking peoples in nineteenth century 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance rendered him by the Utah 
Humanities Research Foundation in commencing this study, through a 
grant-in-aid for research in the summer of 1945. 

7H. H. Bancroft, History of Utah (San Francisco, 1890), p. v. 

*Although the present article deals with the first phase of this conflict—that is 
from 1850 to 1870— it is hoped that the author will follow with a similar 
treatment of the problem from 1870 to the year of statehood, 1896. The 
Editors. 
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America. However, it may be possible to see, in the recon- 
ciliation achieved in Utah when political parties emerged 
as the vehicles of contest, the means and methods for the 
successful expansion of a commonwealth into a large, pros- 
perous, and well-ordered peace-area; furthermore, such 
analysis may possibly assist in the larger task of showing 
an intelligent mankind the role of the political mechanism 
in ordering social tranquility, economic well-being, and a 
situation where men are free to be diverse in opinion and 
outlook, yet united in their determination to live together 
in freedom, under law. 


I 


It was a close-knit, well-organized religious group, the 
Mormons,‘ which under the forceful leadership of Brigham 
Young, laid the political, economic, and social foundations of 
Utah, dating from July 24, 1847.° The theocratic organiza- 
tion of the group manifested itself as the controlling influence 
in territorial affairs for many years thereafter. The Mormons 
had selected Utah and the Salt Lake Valley primarily be- 


cause they hoped no others would envy them its possession.”° 
Today, Salt Lake City impresses the intelligent visitor as 
differing little from any other American City in its readily- 
observed phenomena.’ The commonwealth originally or- 


998 


ganized “upon principles of pure theocracy’”* now appears to 
have a structure reflecting the two party system, federal 
agencies at large work, corporate enterprise, organized 
labor, neomercantilism, and what not. 

The Church of the State’s founder, Brigham Young, 
remains as the largest religious organization, and Utah, like 
any of her forty-seven sister states, evidences peculiarities of 
local politics. The transition from Mormon political life 
began when non-Mormons came to mingle with the original 


‘Officially, members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 


‘The activities of the pre-Mormon pioneer settlers, which are irrelevant to this 
study, are to be definitely treated in a forthcoming study by Professor 
Leland H. Creer. 

‘John Taylor, Journal of Discourses, XXIII (November 9; 1881), 11-18. 
“Why could we not stop there (Missouri and Illinois)? Because the land 
was too good, and we were easy of access to men desirous to possess our 
property, and they told us to move on and we had to go.” Ibid., p. 12. 

‘Charles A. and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (1930), I, 627. 


‘Bancroft, loc. cit. 
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Mormon settlers and their migrant followers from many 
lands.°® 


The non-Mormons may be said to have commenced 
their influence in affairs with the launching of territorial 
government (replacing the “State of Deseret”) on Septem. 
ber 21, 1851, when three of seven federal appointees to 
executive posts were non-Mormon. Then followed the 
Johnston’s Army expedition to Utah in 1857; the coming 
of the “California Volunteers” and the founding of Fort 
Douglas in 1862; the opening of mining enterprise between 
1862 and 1869 under General P. E. Connor and subsequent 
development of non-Mormon commercial enterprise.” The 
coming of the transcontinental railroad in 1869 saw the 
birth of rival Mormon and non-Mormon political parties, 
with the issues joined in constant political warfare until 
1891, when political alignments on other than a religious 
basis were finally achieved. 


In this struggle it is important to understand the basic 
motivations of both sides. To do so is and always has been 
difficult, but this study will attempt to achieve some de- 
gree of such understanding in its analysis of the rival 
political mechanisms. The analysis of individual and social 
attitudes driving these mechanisms is not the major pro- 
vince of this study. 


II 


Any community has, or develops, its leadership. Utah 
was founded in 1847 ready-equipped with leadership. 
Brigham Young, as president of the Mormon Council of 
Twelve Apostles in 1839, had already directed a mas 
migration from Caldwell County, Missouri, to Hancock 
County, Illinois; had improvised an effective scheme of 
government for 30,000-odd people in the latter area, 1845- 
1846, after the Mormon charters were repealed by the Illi- 
nois legislature; had organized for and opposed a status 
of virtual civil-guerilla warfare in Illinois during that 
period; and had led and organized the mass migration to 
Utah in 1846-47 while energizing Mormon proselyting 


"See Gustice O. Larsen, “The Story of the Perpetual Emigration Fund,’ 
Mississippi-Valley Historical Review, XVIII (September, 1931), 184-194 


*Robert J. Dwyer, The Gentile Comes to Utah (Washington, D. C., 1941). 
“Joseph Smith was in Liberty prison, Missouri, during the winter of 1838-39. 
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activities abroad. Brigham Young’s name will stand high 
in any list of great executives. 


It would seem that in early Utah, before civil machin- 
ery appeared, the center from which all decisions emanated 
—the Number 10 Downing Street, White House, Kremlin, 
or what have you of Utah—consisted of “council meetings” 
regularly conducted on Saturdays, with Sunday meetings 
following as the means of mass communication.” For ex- 
ample, at a council meeting of February 22, 1849, bishops 
were selected for the nineteen wards” into which Salt Lake 
City had been divided at an earlier meeting. On March 4, 
1849, the council met at Heber C. Kimball’s home at 9:30 
a.m., voting that the marshal notify the people of a meet- 
ing called for ratifying a provisional constitution and elect- 
ing a ticket thereunder, on March 12, 1849."* The history 
states that on the same afternoon of March 4, 1849, at 4:30 
p.m. “the subject of nominating officers for election for a 
provisional government was presented.””” Salt Lake City was 
barely eighteen months old, a village of log-huts laid out 
on ten-acre squares. Here is the inner mechanism of that 
community as a political organism. Brigham Young was set 
forth as the approved nominee for Governor; his counselor 
Willard Richards for Secretary of State; Presiding Bishop 
N. K. Whitney as Treasurer; counselor H. C. Kimball as 
chief justice of the Supreme Court; with apostle John Taylor 
and N. K. Whitney as associate justices.“ The council, con- 
sisting largely of these same frontier leaders, then voted 
“that the names already approved be brought before the 
people for their ratification,” with the nineteen previously- 
named bishops as magistrates for their respective wards.” 
A committee of Five was then made to prepare and fill out 


“See Journal History, ms., volumes for 1847, 1848, 1849, L. D.S. Historian’s 
cal Salt Lake City (hereafter cited as Journal History with dates of 
entry). 

“Journal History, February 22, 1849. 

“Ibid, March 4, 1849. This entry is very interesting because of the current 
opinion that the Mormons hoped to have their provisional government ac- 
cepted into the American Union as the “State of Deseret.’’ However, the 
entry describes the March 12 meeting as for the purpose of “electing and 
appointing officers until the petition . . . be granted . . . for a territorial 
government.” (Italics by G.H.D.) 

“Loc. cit. 


“Edward W. Tullidge, The History of Salt Lake City and Its Founders (Salt 
Lake City, n.d., ca. 1889), p. 59. 


"Journal History, March 4, 1849. 
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the ticket. ‘This task fell to W. W. Phelps, Amasa M. Lyman, 
John Taylor, P. P. Pratt, and Jedediah M. Grant."* Qj 
March 10, 1849, “Brigham Young met with the Council 
9:00 a.m., at H. C. Kimball’s.”” “William W. Phelps, of 
the committee on elections, presented the election ticket, 
‘Voted: that the report of the committee, with the ticket, be 
received.’ ”” According to plan, therefore, the election pro. 
ceeded March 12, 1849, with 644 votes being cast at Salt 
Lake City, unanimously, for Brigham Young, the “Lion of 
the Lord,” and the official ticket.” 

Thus did elections generally proceed without a ripple, 
until the election of February 7, 1867, for territorial delegate 
to Congress, when the first opposition ticket appeared with 
a single nominee, William McGroarty, as its standard bear- 
er.” The year, the time, the conditions, the personalities, 
and the circumstances of that occasion in 1867, are weighted 
with great significance. 


Il 


The telegraph line to Salt Lake City was completed 
October 17, 1861. The previous July 24, fourteen years to 
the day since the arrival in Salt Lake Valley of the original 
pioneer Mormon band, Colonel Patrick E. Connor was 
given command of the Third California Infantry Volunteers 
and charged to protect the Overland mail route. One year 
later, July 5, 1862, the California Volunteers were ordered 
to Utah where they arrived about October 20, 1862.” To 
the remnant and residue of the stranded of the Overland 
Trail, of Johnson’s Army of 1857, and other incipient non- 
Mormon elements, was now added the army and its followers 
at Camp (now Fort) Douglas. 

On October 3, 1861, President Lincoln appointed John 
W. Dawson to succeed Alfred Cumming of Georgia as terti- 


“Three were apostles, Lyman, Taylor, and Pratt. Grant was one of the Fist 
Council of Seventy, and subsequently a counselor to Brigham Young. 

*Ibid., March 10, 1849, p.l. 

*Ibid., March 12, 1849, p. 1; Tullidge, op. cit., p. 59. 

*Robert N. Baskin, Reminiscences of Early Utah (Salt Lake City, 1914), p. 2. 
Subsequent elections for delegate to Congress took place on the first Mon- 
day of August, 1868, and biennially thereafter as provided in a territorial 
statute of January 10, 1867. O. F. Whitney, History of Utah, Il, 379 
(McGroarty’s name is sometimes spelled McGrorty.) 

*Robert J. Dwyer, The Gentile Comes to Utah, p. 7, n. 11. According 
Andrew Jenson, Church Chronology (Salt Lake City, 1899), p. 66, Colonel 
Connor arrived in person on September 9, 1862, in advance of his troop’ 
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torial governor of Utah. The new governor arrived in Salt 
Lake City on December 9, 1861, but left on December 31 
“ynder peculiar circumstances.”** Whitney states that the 
circumstances involved “disgrace by making an indecent 
proposal to a respectable woman.””** At any event, his abrupt 
departure, together with fifteen years of isolation and sus- 
picion, was not to make the ingress of a large non-Mormon 
population a facile social adjustment. Governor Dawson 
was in Utah long enough to veto a legislative bill for a con- 
stitutional convention, despite which the Mormon delegates 
met, and in January, 1862, framed their third constitution, 
elected officers in March, and again unsuccessfully petitioned 
Congress for admission to the Union as the “State of 
Deseret.” 

On March 31, 1862, Stephen L. Harding was appointed 
Governor, arriving in Salt Lake City July 7, 1862. In his 
first message to the territorial legislature, December 8, 1862, 
Governor Harding, with considerable foresight, if little 
tact, called the forceful attention of the Utah community 
to the fact that “many of the laws now in the (Territorial) 
Statute book were passed under a condition of things which 
will soon cease to exist,” a point which Governor Cumming, 
first non-Mormon governor, had declared several years 
earlier.” Harding directed a particular criticism against the 
voting laws of the territory, which required each person’s 
name to be listed along with the number of his ballot when 
cast. —The Mormons justified their system as a means of 
preventing double voting or other well-known election 
frauds. To the newcomer, however, such a provision ap- 
peared to be a device whereby the Mormon leaders could 
police the polls and influence the flock to vote “right,” 
with the possibility of always being able, politically if not 
legally, to check back on who voted “in line” or out of 
line.” The climax of the resulting executive-legislative con- 
flict, typical of political America, was a mass meeting held 
March 3, 1863, “to investigate certain acts of the U. S. 


*Jenson, loc. cit. 

*O. F. Whitney, Popular History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1916), p. 182. 
*Tullidge, op. cit., p. 301. 

*Robert N. Baskin, op. cit., preface, refers to what he considered to be “the 


peculiar and anti-American system established and maintained in Utah 
‘ while it was a Territory by the priesthood of the Mormon Church.” 
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officials now in the territory.”** John Taylor, Mormon 
apostle, was chairman of the meeting. Brigham Young, 
whose city home, the Lion House, now was under the range 
of federal cannon at Fort Douglas, was present and spoke. 
The result of the meeting was a resolution appointing a 
committee to wait on Governor Harding, and on Judges 
Waite and Drake of the Supreme Court, asking them to 
resign. Simultaneously, a petition bearing 2100 signatures 
(gathered in a matter of hours) asked President Lincoln 
to remove the trio from office.” 

This petition brought forth the first action of conse- 
quential political opposition in Utah history. A counter 
petition was framed at Fort Douglas signed by the officers 
and the city’s non-Mormons, asking Lincoln to retain the 
three.” Lincoln, wily statesman that he was, met the situa- 
tion by appeasing both factions. He removed Harding, but 
left the two judges in office. Then, to further satisfy the 
emerging “Gentiles,” he removed from the office of Chief 
Justice, John F. Kinney, in which he had served since 1854 
and was, the “Gentiles” charged, “subservient” to Brigham 
Young. Territorial Secretary Frank Fuller charged with 
“Mormon leanings,” was also removed. 

This political tussle occasioned the first election of a 
non-Mormon to a significant public office. At the general 
election of August 3, 1863, Young and the Mormon voters 
complimented John F. Kinney by electing him territorial 
Delegate to Congress. At. the conclusion of this “compli- 
mentary term,” the regular Mormon nominee-delegate re- 
sumed the office.* 

Meanwhile a basic economic cleavage became evident 
as the first mining claims were recorded in 1863, an activity 
in which Colonel Connor was the leader. On November 20, 
1863, the first issue of the Union Vedette, a newspaper, 
appeared at Fort Douglas, and on December 1, 1864, the 
Young Men’s Literary Institute, “the first social organization 


*Tullidge, op. cit., p. 311. 

*Loc. cit. 

*Ibid., p. 312. 

“Loc. cit. Utah delegates to congress were all Mormons, with the exception of 
Kinney, throughout the territorial period which ended in 1892. They 
were John M. Bernhisel until 1860; 1860-62, Captain Wm. H. Hooper; 
1862-64, John M. Bernhisel; 1864-66, John F. Kinney; 1866-72, Wm. H. 
Hooper; 1872-1882, George Q. Cannon; 1882-1892, John T. Caine. In 

1892, J. L. Rawlins was elected as a Democrat. 
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in the city purely Gentile in its membership” was organized. 
There followed in short order the opening of the mines, the 
organization of the Fenian Brotherhood (1864), and the 
establishment of several Masonic lodges,” the Catholic 
Church (1864), Congregationalism, the Episcopal Church, 
and sundry other non-Mormon groups.” 

Underlying the emergence of these groups was a rather 
profitable commerce, stimulated by the expanding popula- 
tion of the territory, by its central position as feeder to the 
expanding neighboring territories, and by its situation 
astride the Overland route to California. This commerce 
attracted aggressive Mormon and non-Mormon traders 
alike. With the transcontinental railroad a soon-to-be 
reality, this commercial expansion gave grave concern to 
Mormon leadership cognizant from past bitter experience 
that such competition had led to conflicts in which the 
Mormons always lost. Was the newly found mineral wealth 
of the arid intermountain region to provide occasion for 
Gentile conflict as had, earlier, the fertile and tempting 
Mormon lands of Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois? Into this 
milieu came Schuyler Colfax, with connections in national 
politics; Robert N. Baskin, to supply local Gentile opposition 
with leadership (behind the military-citizen figure of Col- 
onel, later General, Connor) ; the Salt Lake Tribune as an 
effective organ of press opposition; and finally a “new 
movement” within the ranks of Mormondom itself. From 
all of these were to emerge by 1870, rival political parties. 


B. H. Roberts has recorded something of the economic 
basis of this development. In 1865-66, a Mormon boycott 
was organized against “bad” anti-Mormon firms. “Good” 
non-Mormon enterprises were not blacklisted. Then at the 
October conference of the Church, 1868, the boycott was 
urged against all non-Mormon firms. On October 8, 1868, 
Brigham Young asked himself this question as he addressed 
the congregation: “How tight are you going to draw the 
reins?” Answering himself he declared, “So tight as not to 


"Dwyer, of. cit., p. 30. 

"The Vedette of February 7, 1866, describes a parade in full regalia of 50-60 
Masonic brethren. Dwyer p. 33; see also p. 155. 

“Dwyer, pp. 30-39, especially. 

“B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (6 vols., Salt Lake City, 1930), vol. V, passim. 
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let a Latter-day Saint trade with an outsider.”*” Behind this 
pronouncement was a strategy of basic economic self-preser- 
vation, as in a later pronouncement of John Taylor is 
found out the geo-political strategy of Mormon coloniza- 
tion.” 

At this time began the so-called “new movement” in 
Mormondom itself, headed by W. S. Godbe, E. L. T. Harri- 
son, Eli B. Kelsey, Henry W. Laurence, Edward W. Tullidge, 
T. H. B. Stenhouse, W. H. Sherman, and others. These 
were well-to-do Mormon business men, journalists, and 
“intellectuals.” They were opposed to Brigham Young’s 
priesthood leadership with its concept of all-embracing 
divine inspiration for all phases of human activity. But they 
did not want to sever their affiliation and ties with either 
the Church or the Mormon community. The “Godbeites,” 
as the group came to be called, hoped to “liberalize” the 
Church from within by the establishment of a “loyal opposi- 
tion,” and by seeking to establish the principle that the ethics 
of Mormonism permitted individual conscience room for 
“honest difference of opinion” with that of the presiding 
priesthood.” 

The political significance of this gathering storm was 
fully comprehended by Robert N. Baskin, a rising young 
attorney who had arrived in Utah in August, 1865, enroute 
to California. By reason of a visit to certain rich mining 
properties, he changed his plans and elected to remain in 
Salt Lake City and pre-empt the field and practice of 
mining law. Baskin arrived during the term of John F. 
Kinney as territorial delegate and was quick to discern the 
realities of priesthood government in Zion and the signifi- 
cance of the “council meetings” of 1849, now expanded into 
a “school of the Prophets,” which was a facade as well for 
the “ghost government” of the “State of Deseret.”** 

The 1852 statutes of the territorial Legislature made it 


*Journal of Discourses, XII, 286. See also Roberts, op. cit., V, 223. 


*“We occupy these valleys . . . and we dwell in deserts and . . . the most for- 
bidding places ... . it is hard sledding... . But wherever there is a habitable 
place, Latter-day Saints are living on it, and consequently . . . they control 
the country.” Journal of Discourses, XXIII (November 8, 1881), 18. 
(Italics by G.H.D.) 


"See Roberts, op. cit., V, 265-266, especially n. 23, for a Mormon discussion 
of this problem. 


*See Dale Morgan, “The State of Deseret,” Utah Historical Quarterly, VIII 
(1940), nos. 2-3-4. 
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illegal in Utah to compel the payment of attorney’s fees 
“by any process of law.” Besides, the statutory basis for the 
territorial judiciary virtually excluded Anglo-American 
common law by excluding all common law precedents from 
trials; practitioners were permitted and judges admonished 
to consider only territorial statutes and “Acts of Congress 
when applicable.” These provisions, naturally, would nettle 
a professional lawyer. And Baskin was convinced early that 
Mormon separatism was wholly incompatible with “the 
representative institutions of the United States.”* Accord- 
ingly, with high zeal as the self-appointed apostle of “Amer- 
icanism,” Baskin set himself a task which occupied him for 
a generation, in Utah and at the nation’s capital: he func- 
tioned as lobbyist and bill-drafter against “polygamic theoc- 
racy,” as local organizer, as leader and manager of the 
“Liberal Party,” and as occasional standard-bearer and 
chief of staff of the organized movement to wrest political 
control of Utah from the hands of the Mormon leaders. 

By 1867, Baskin was established in Utah. Informal 
meetings with a group of non-Mormon business men began 
to be held after business hours at the office of one Abel 
Gilbert. “At one of the meetings in 1867, at which William 
McGroarty, several other business men, and myself were 
present, the approaching election of delegate to Con- 
gress having been mentioned by someone, I stated that 
if we intended to stay in the Territory, we should organize 
and oppose the political control of the priesthood. As my 
suggestions were approved by all of the other persons present, 
I moved that we begin by nominating Mr. McGroarty as a 
candidate of the Gentiles for the office of delegate to Con- 
gress in opposition to Captain Hooper, the candidate of the 
Church party. . . . McGroarty stroked his long beard and 
said: ‘Barkis is willing.” Whereupon my motion was 
seconded and passed unanimously. In a few days, hand bills 
announcing the candidacy of McGroarty were posted in the 
City and sent to the various parts of the Territory where 
there were any Gentiles.”’*’ So it happened that in the Con- 
gressional election of February 7, 1867, Hooper received 


“Baskin, op. cit., pp. 5-17. See pp. 18-19 for quotations from Brigham Young, 
P. P. Pratt, and John Taylor upon which, lawyer-like, Baskin predicated 
his assumptions. 


“Baskin, op. cit., p. 23. 
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15,068 votes and McGroarty, 105, polled largely from 
Stockton, Tooele County. The subsequent political party 
that developed from this caucus had as its sole motive, ac- 
cording to Baskin, “to correct the abuses prevalent in Utah, 
and to establish republican American rule in the place of the 
usurped rule of the priesthood of the Mormon Church.” 
The purpose, thus evidenced, produced struggle all more 
bitter because the overwhelming majority of Mormons rec- 
ognized neither “usurpation” nor “un-American” rule in 
the hands of their leaders. It was “government by consent” 
in the minds of the Mormon community, although some- 
what unlike the usual rough-and-tumble of American poli- 
tics. But the Mormons prided themselves, in the early 
stages of the conflict at least, on the difference. Only as the 
struggle proceeded did a younger element (as the discordant 
Godbeite movement earlier) grow restive under the system 
where city councils, county officials, and territorial legislators 
were nominated by the few and elected by the many. 


The emergence of the Godbeite schism was political 
manna to Baskin and the rising “liberals.” On October 16, 
1869, in their leading organ, the Utah Magazine, the God- 
beites published an article entitled, “The True Development 
of the Territory.” On November 3 following, the official 
Deseret News carried a signed communication from Brigham 
Young, George A. Smith, and Daniel H. Wells (the First 
Presidency of the Mormon Church), with the added signa- 
tures of Orson Pratt, Wilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, 
and Joseph F. Smith, condemning the Utah Magazine as not 
being “suitable” for circulation among the saints.* Mean- 
while, on October 3, 1869, Vice-President Schuyler Colfax 
had been in Salt Lake City, had contacted the Godbeites, 
and in a moment of zealous bravado had offered them mili- 
tary support which was politely and sensibly declined.” 

With the Godbeites thus fostered by the federal govern- 
ment as early as October, 1869, plans were soon “devised 
to unite the Godbeites with the Gentiles.”** These maturing 
plans were to prove to be the stimulus for a hasty organiza- 





“Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
“Roberts, op. cit., V, 268 ff. 
“Tullidge, op. cit., pp. 394-400. 


“The interpretation is that of Edward Tullidge, one of the group. Op. cit., pp. 
400-402. 
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tion and christening in February, 1870, of “The People’s 
Party.” This Mormon group emerged in the Salt Lake City 
municipal election of February 1870, established and sep- 
arated itself from the parent ecclesiastical structure as its 
political mechanism. The “Liberal Party” was formally 
launched at a preliminary meeting at the Salt Lake City 
Masonic Hall, February 9, 1870, followed by a territorial 
convention at Corinne, July 16, 1870.* 

Thus there came into being in Utah two political par- 
ties, each with some religious basis. The Liberal Party 
could, under the territorial form of government, usually rely 
on support from the Washington-appointed executive and 
judicial branches. The People’s Party controlled every seat 
in the Legislature until the election of 1887.*° 

The history of Utah from 1867 to statehood is perhaps 
best understood in relation to the ‘struggle for power between 
the Liberal Party and the People’s Party. Only when re- 
ligious ideology, organization, and counter organization 
were replaced in 1891 by truly “political” organizations, the 
Democratic and Republican parties, cutting across all social 
and economic lines, did political peace come to Utah. In 


that process lies one of the great. stories of how men can 
develop the common tools of cooperation, but maintain the 
peculiarities required by liberty, in an e plurbis unum. 


“Ibid., p. 428. The first formal step towards “Liberal” organization took place 
on February 9, 1870, in the Masonic Hall, Salt Lake City. 


“When the Liberals elected one member to the council and two to the lower 
house by virtue of the fact that successive acts of Congress in 1882 and 
1887, engineered by the Liberals, had disfranchised thousands of Mormon 
voters and handed control of the election machinery to a federal agency, 
“The Utah Commission.” See G. Homer Durham, “A Political Interpre- 
— of Mormon History,” Pacific Historical Review, XIII (June, 1944), 
p. ‘ 





THE FORTRESS AND THE PRISON 


HELEN ZEESE PAPANIKOLAS 


The following sketch of the problems and customs of the 
Greek immigrant as he finds his place in American 
community life is a section of a novel now in progress. 


Sitting on the blue mohair sofa, Alexandra watched 
the pairs of high-heeled pumps moving with companion 
thick-soled oxfords across the oriental rug: its pattern of 
browns, dark reds, and greens rose to meet the dancing shoes. 
The girl raised her glance upwards, scanning the thick 
tweeds of the boys, the skirts and blouses of the girls, and 
the familiar faces. She saw only the beauty of youth with 
its Greek heritage and its American birth. Their features 
were those of the eastern European; black curly hair, dark 
sloe eyes, laughing full lips, and white teeth. The rhythmic 
bodies glided past the leaded windows, the pale blue bro- 
cade draperies, and the arched doorway, a relic of the 
twenties—a Greek home in a small Utah mining town. And 
now, in 1941, they were dancing to the pale voice of 
Frank Sinatra. Suddenly the music stopped. 


“Hey! What’s the idea!” someone demanded while the 
other couples murmured impatiently. 


Niki, the girl’s sister, took out a stack of records from 
the cabinet and quickly put one on the machine. From the 
phonograph came the mournful flute and lute playing an old 
Greek highland dance, a song born under the frustration of 
five hundred years of Turkish domination. 


A few groans rose above the music, but Niki’s partner 
had handed her one end of his handkerchief; other couples 
took hold and formed a half-circle. One short, dark-haired 
girl raised her nose and, sniffing disdainfully, walked over to 
the blue sofa and sat down. Alexandra glanced at her 
wondering with mild interest how she had managed to leave 
the house in the tight, low-necked, dangerously pointed 


134 
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bodice without being noticed. For she, like all the others in 
the room, was born of parents who still adhered to the cus- 
toms they had learned thirty and even forty years ago in the 
hills of Greece. These young people were gathered together, 
some by stealth, some in open defiance of their parents’ nar- 
row code which forbade the young to assemble for pleasure. 
But no conflict was evident now as Niki, whose name was 
the Greek word for victory, led the dance to the song of the 
old highlander Demos. 


I’m old now, boys, 

Fifty years, a guerilla. 

Sleep I’ve never known enough 
And now I am exhausted. 


I want to lie down to sleep, 
My heart has dried, 

My blood spilled as from a tap. 
I am bloodless now — 

I am bloodless now — 


Achh! 


Run, my boy, run quickly. 
Run, run, high on the ridge 
And throw my gun down while I sleep. 


Demos hears the noise in his deep sleep, 
His pale lips smile; 
He crosses his hands. 
Old Demos is dead — 
Old Demos is dead — 
Achh! 


The dancers circled the room. The boys twisted and 
turned, trying to outdo each other, but some of the girls 
merely walked about, indifferently exclaiming when the 
leader mastered an intricate step. 


But in Niki there stirred the passion for the dance of 
her ancestors—of the guerillas waiting until night to descend 
on the barbarian Turk overlord to pillage and to murder 
regardless of the death by torture if caught. 

This melancholy song, taught to them as children, re- 
minded Alexandra of the immigrant Greeks, strangers in 
this eastern Utah mining town—strangers in whose bodies 
was the burning heritage of slavery and slaughter. 
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Who knows from under my grave 

What tree will sprout. 

Perhaps a plane tree will grow 

And under its shadow 

The young guerillas will come 

To hang up their guns, 

To wash out their wounds. 

They will forgive my killings— 

They will forgive and understand. 
Achh! Achh! 


But several voices disturbed the scene. “Put some- 
thing faster on! “The Priest’s Wife!’ Those others are too 
slow!” 


A fast rhythmic dance followed. But the girl’s eyes 
looked without allowing the scene to reach and be inter- 
preted by her brain. She was thinking now of the mining 
town; with the nostalgia for things past, good and bad, her 
brain revived scenes with pleasant lethargy. And she saw 
herself as a child twenty-five years ago—a thin, melancholy 
child in a big brown rough coat, brown stockings, and high 
laced shoes. She was clutching her Greek school primer and 
a worn tablet in her chapped, red hands as she walked 
over the warped boards past the coffee-house on whose 
window sill fragrant, small-leafed basil plants were growing 
in tomato cans. She dared not look through the streaked 
window. She passed almost furtively, trying to walk with- 
out creaking on the boards. She was afraid of the violent 
words and waving arms as the old country politics flared 
when the six o’clock darkness of winter months came upon 
the town. Then she wished that she had walked ahead with 
the black-dressed children, the girls in black coats, dresses, 
and stockings, their braids tied with black ribbon; the boys 
in thin jackets with black armbands on their right sleeves. 
They were the children whose fathers had been killed in the 
mine explosion. It had not then seemed a terrible thing. 
She had never seen any of them cry. Only now a quarter of 
a century later did the pitiful, neglected figures stifle her 
heart; only now was the full horror of the black clad 
children known to her. 

A momentary regret shot through her, and Alexandra 
was angered that she hadn’t known the need of the miser- 
able little children on those grey nights walking home from 
Greek school. 
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She had passed the coffee-house and the frame and 
brick buildings not daring to look up, for they were always 
there, the massive orange rock mountains. They loomed up- 
wards, crowding the narrow town, choking it with their 
entwined roots until the overflow of shanties escaped and 
clung, among gnarled scrub pines, to the rocky, sagebrushed 
slopes. Tall and powerful were the mountains: and though 
she didn’t know it then, she knew now that they were a 
fortress to the foreigners, a prison to their wives. 

“T’ll tell you about those mountains,” the Lion once 
said. He was a bushy-browed, grey-moustached Greek 
whose leonine appearance had made men long ago forget 
that his name was Kyriandopoulos. “Those damn moun- 
tains!” he shouted hoarsely. “When God created the world, 
He had a lot of dust and rocks left over after sprinkling 
the rest of the world. He didn’t know what to do with them, 
so He dropped them here. Yes! here! And I, stupid jack- 
ass, I left that beautiful valley, the most fertile valley in all 
Greece, that Peloponnesian valley, with its olive trees and 
white stone houses. J left it for this, this, this, despicable 
place. When I could have spent my old age idling in the 
coffee-house, could have chosen my son a wife, could have 
become a patriarch, my grandchildren clustering about my 
knees. Pfft! I left it all for this pile of rocks. And don’t,” 
he had glared, raising his gnarled cane, “don’t any one tell 
me to go back. I came here and I’m going to die here!” 

The Lion glowered. If he had said, “I love these rocky 
mountains,” he would have said in simple words what he 
attempted to belie with his vociferous thunderings. 

Alexandra had wondered what chained them, the 
Lion and the other Greek men, to that ugly smoke-blackened 
town. They had come there as early as 1906, when the only 
brick building was the four-story Y. M. C. A., when hap- 
hazardly built frame houses, saloons, and two-story board- 
inghouses had sprung up from the dry, acrid sagebrush. Even 
ul the twenties, when Alexandra was a child, there were not 
yet sidewalks and paved roads. There was but one dusty 
street with frame and brick buildings lining each side and 
boardwalks snaking close to them. It was then a young 
mining town, for coal had been discovered at the beginning 
of the new century. It was also a water stop for giant black 
engines and their endless boxcars. There was an almost 
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perpetual fog of black smoke from the waiting engines, and 
even then in those early twenties the brick and frame 
buildings were blackened and seemed to have stood a hun- 
dred years in the sinister smoke. 

In all that cluttered, rocky, tumble-weeded town, there 
was but one bit of beauty. Near the mountain slope on one 
side of the town was a river with a few tall, leafy trees and 
clumps of wild flowers growing on its loamy banks. It was 
the only natural green in the town, although here and 
there between fields of weeds and sparse sagebrush were 
houses with small trees and squares of fragile grass planted 
by women’s work-roughened hands. But this greenness was 
alien to the crude surroundings, and the attempt to lessen 
the town’s ugliness only heightened it. 

On summer evenings a breeze, cooling itself as it glided 
over the river, took with it over the town the sweet scent 
of wild yellow columbines. Through the screen doors it 
came, and women like her mother kneading dough or iron- 
ing in their hot kitchens stopped and breathed of it sadly, 
because it was meagre and because it was dear. The river, 
the scent, the cluster of leafy trees meant nothing to the 
lusty, adventurous men of the town. They had come there 
in the first decade of the twentieth century: Slavs, Greeks, 
Italians, Chinese, Japanese, Germans, Irishmen, Austrians, 
and Americans, those of a varied North European mixture 
who had been in this country two generations. They came, 
urged westward by the panic of 1906, to mine the coal, to 
build roads through the impassable mountains, to construct 
bridges and build canals, to work on the railroad section 
gang. They had left behind, in eastern mills and factories, 
their meek, fearful, countrymen and traveled in boxcars 
over the shiny rails that converged into the burning sun. 
They were strong, hard men who loved the feel of their hairy 
hands clutching a pick handle. They exulted in their 
bodies and each strove to fill the most cars of coal or lay the 
most rails to prove his giant strength. 


They cursed the coal. Yet all day, surrounded by its 
glossy blackness, they lay on their sides with a pick to make 
a hole for the dynamite, breaking that wondrous jet and 
shoveling it into cars drawn by blind, patient donkeys that 
were often born in the black rooms of coal walls, never to 
see the sun. They cursed the coal. Yet eager were their 
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hairy hands; strong, muscular were their bodies. Big men, 
small men, even the wiry men stunted by the poverty of the 
old country were now made of the hard muscle that western 
America demanded. They cursed the coal and they loved it. 


At the day’s end they came to the crust of the earth, 
their faces lined with the tenacious coal dust, the lamps on 
their miner’s caps cocked to the sides of their heads, their 
empty lard pails swinging from their leather belts. They 
laughed with loud, boisterous laughter. Sometimes they 
sang songs of their native land, songs of peasant humor 
which defied translation. They strode down the mountain 
slopes where railroad workers met them, and a legion of 
heavy-booted men marched to their boarding houses in 
anticipation of the pleasures of the night: cards, whiskey, 
and women. Could she ever forget those men as they 
shouted and laughed, silhouetted against the flaming sum- 
mer sky? 

But she remembered also the parasites: the gamblers, 
prostitutes, and pimps who lived off the lusty, rugged men. 
Their vice was simple, neither hidden nor fronted with in- 
nocence. The gambler with his clean, soft hands, diamond 
rings and well-pressed suits, the prostitute with her powder 
and rouge and her extravagant clothes—both were symbols 
of their business. They were a roving people drawn to new 
mines, to construction gangs, wherever money flowed, and 
then, when the turmoil subsided, they came back to the 
mountains, their home. 


Yes, the girl nodded, it was the crudeness and bigness 
of the mountains, the hard life, the unending pleasures, that 
rooted the men forever to the narrow town. Later, much 
later, when they had sent enough for their sisters’ dowries 
and the urge for sons grew in them, they had sent word to 
their families for a wife. Poor peasant girls, and sometimes, 
educated, once-rich women without dowries were sent to 
America, there to spend themselves in physical labor, weep- 
ing for the old country, caring not for the plentiful food and 
leather shoes; secluded, seeking solace with other foreign 
women, crocheting countless, useless doilies; living apart 
from the surging life of the town, weeping, weeping for 
those of their own blood, weeping for the hills of Greece. 
She remembered the men going into the small, sweaty post 
office to send money to the old country. She heard them 
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say that soon they would save and go back to their native 
land. She imagined the nights in Nick’s Saloon when a letter 
or a Saint’s Day reminded the men of their youth. Then 
Deno, the Lion’s son, would bring out his lute, and he and 
a bow-legged, big-moustached little sheepman, wearing his 
big hat as he blew on his flute, would play together the 
wonderful songs of their mother land. They sat, those 
brutish men, their eyes bright with tears, singing the songs 
of the guerillas, and songs of love and tragedy. They forgot 
the grey, streaked walls, for they were back on the grassy 
slopes of the old country. It was a Saint’s Day; the lambs 
were being barbecued, bread was being baked in the dried- 
mud igloos, and salty goat cheese and red wine were 
plentiful. 


“IT will go back!” came determined shouts and 
pounding fists on the scarred tables; but the reverie of night 
was weak under the glare of the morning light. 


Alexandra wanted to write it down, to capture the 
feeling of those days and put it on paper so that her 
children could read of those wonderful men before age had 
finally unnerved their sinewy limbs and weakened their 
iron muscles, before they had become old men who people 
would forget were ever young. Alexandra thought of her 
father and the three youths with whom he had come from 
Greece. One was Taki, an immaculate, dark, handsome 
man with fiery blood of the peasant still burning brightly. 
Blackie the Greek, he was called by the Americans. He was 
a card player when luck was low, a gambler when fortune 
was high. The second was Zack, now a lonely sheepman 
living high in the Uintah mountains. Dimitri, a high-born 
youth, had died in the World War. A few worn books and 
an old quilt made of his suits were all that testified to a once 
embittered man who lived in the town, hating it, living in 
reveries of the old country, but unwilling to go back to the 
poverty there. 


Yet Taki, the peasant who had never had a pair of 
shoes until he left the hills at nineteen, who had known in 
his first years in America a poverty friendly with death, who 
left the coal for cards—Taki, with his greyed temples, was 
still a youth. True, he was not the disheveled, unclean 
boy whom Gheorghi, Alexandra’s father, often beat with his 
fists because he refused to bathe and wash his underwear. 
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This Taki was a clean man, fanatically clean. As soon as 
he left the coal and learned the way of cards, he wore only 
the finest materials, pressed immaculately, a grey felt hat 
cocked to one side, a three carat diamond on his finger. 
Whenever she thought of Taki, Alexandra saw his right hand 
raised to salute a passing friend. This hand was devoid of 
the little finger: during his first days in America he had 
ripped an Irish foreman’s mouth to his ear with his left 
hand while the Irishman chewed off the little finger of 
Taki’s right hand. There was a lust for life in him that 
blazed when he danced a peasant song, twisting, turning, 
stamping his feet, oblivious of his audience. Alexandra re- 
called glimpses of him and his consort, a blonde woman, un- 
believably beautiful, with a skin of creamy opaqueness. It 
gave her the name White Pearl. Her eyes were a startling 
jeweled blue, and as cold as frosted ice. 

Alexandra recalled a scene as she looked through the 
porch screen and the setting sun made long patterns on the 
black and white linoleum of the kitchen. Her father had 
stood towering over Taki, his fists restrained. “It was bad 
enough when you turned into a cheap card player. But now 
you’re a pimp, a goddamn pimp!” 

She had watched, her heart thundering, while Taki 
looked back steadily and then quietly put on his hat and was 
gone. From then on the friendship of the two men was 
strained and self-conscious. Yet so strong were its roots that 
though the years passed, each man living in a very different 
way, their mutual ties were never broken, perhaps because 
Taki did not become sinister with his dealings in vice. His 
face did not harden, his lips did not tighten, and his eyes 
did not shift with the ugly stamp of low living. He knew the 
cravings of people and catered to them; yet he was not 
affected by what he saw and knew. His face, after a quarter 
of a century in the new land, was the face of the peasant 
youth who once herded the swift-footed goats up steep 
mountain paths. If the eye watched carefully, it could see 
in that face something which America had given it: a fine, 
almost imperceptible insolence. It showed faintly in his 
face, in the flick of his cigaret ash, in his narrowed eyes as 
he dealt a deck of cards. 

Neither sorrow nor vice can alter the great heart. 

‘Not long after her father had lashed at Taki, the Ku 
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Klux Klan burned huge crosses on the rock mountains. They 
had ordered the Greeks and Italians out of the town, but the 
foreigners banded together one starlit summer night and 
routed the Klan. One August when Alexandra, her sister, 
and brothers were adolescent children, they sat on the front 
porch with Zack, the other friend of her father’s youth, who 
had come to spend with them the fifteenth of August, the 
day of the Virgin Mary. On these visits Zack talked long 
into the night. The months in the Uintah mountains with 
only his Indian and the old Cretan around him made his 
tongue anxious and the stored memories impatient to be 
revived. He saw his friends, ate at their houses, heard their 
latest news, and spent the days in the coffee-house, each 
minute occupied with talk which would have to last him 
another six months. After three days, he had heard and 
talked enough; his jaws ached and he was ready to return to 
his mountains. He told them that night, in his simple, 
beautiful Greek: 


“When we first came to America there was a depression 
and we worked for fifty cents a day. Like animals we 
worked, and thanked God for that fifty cents. There were 
times when we couldn’t find work; labor agents took every 
cent we had and sent us out to deserts where only coyotes 
roamed. Once we were sent one hundred miles out of Lead- 
ville, Colorado, but the foreman didn’t need us. It was 
winter and we went four days without food until we finally 
found our way to Denver, and a countryman, a baker, gave 
us food. Later, when we finally came to Utah and found 
steady work, we almost forgot those things. But Taki didn’t. 
He saw a fat man once with a big diamond and he coveted it. 
Taki turned gambler, and we three—your father, Gheorghi, 
Dimitri, the forgiven one, and I—almost hated him. We 
were fresh from the old country and there a gambler was a 
despised creature. But he became worse than a gambler; he 
swindled a Japanese laborer who was on his way back to 
Japan, of three thousand dollars. He cheated a little Cretan 
of his savings. Finally, he worked the West with his painted 
women—” Zack stopped and reddened from his sun- 
browned forehead, silvered temples, down his slender, 
curved nose (there was a bit of the Turk in him), over his 
white cheeks, freshly shaven of a three-month beard, to his 
hairy chest. He was shamed as only a once lusty man can be 
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before innocence. “But,” he went on, his black sloe-eyes 
glinting, his mouth smiling, baring his gold teeth, a sign of 
the prosperous twenties, “when the Ku Klux Klan sent 
Gheorghi that letter telling him to take the Greeks out of 
town, Taki came back secretly from Nevada. Only the old 
Mormon woman who ran our boardinghouse knew it. Each 
night he followed your father home from work. Gheorghi 
didn’t know it, but Taki walked in the shadows with his gun 
ready. He wanted to make sure that no one would harm 
Gheorghi. The old Mormon woman, ‘the little mother,’ told 
me afterwards about it.” 

Zack’s black eyes looked into the past and he reminisced 
to himself: “If only Dimitri had not been dead; if only 
he had known that. He would have realized what he never 
believed: that Taki was a good man. Dimitri,” he ex- 
plained, “‘was born of well-to-do parents. He was educated 
at the Gymnasia and the University of Athens. We were 
children together, but even then Dimitri did not want Taki 
with us. But it was not until we came to America and Taki 
turned gambler that Dimitri began to hate him. And though 
he cursed Taki, spat on him, Taki never lost his love for 
Dimitri. And not only that,” Zack said excitedly, remember- 
ing new evidence of Taki’s great heart. “In the big explo- 
sion, when almost two hundred men, mostly foreigners, were 
killed, Taki came back, like out of the sky, and collected 
money, himself starting it with five thousand, to send the 
widows and children back to the old country.” 

Back to the old country, Alexandra nodded, back to the 
hills and valleys of Greece, back to poverty, to black bread 
and goat’s cheese, back to spend their grief in their own land 
among their own people. 

“T will never understand,” Zach shook his head, “how 
those people could trust him with that money.” 

Alexandra hoped that time would not alter her feeling 
for those immigrants and dim her remembrances of their 
wonderful zest for living, their deep, binding friendships, the 
swaying, yielding emotion in their native dances, their songs 
and laughter, the clutch of Greece upon them, the peasant 
customs, the weddings, baptisms, the name days, the won- 
derful foods. 

Alexandra breathed deeply as if she could recapture 
the scents from the black kitchen stove: rice and ground 
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meat wrapped in grape leaves with a lemon and egg sauce 
poured over it; chicken baked with tomatoes and rice; pita 
made of many layers of paper-thin sheets of dough alter- 
nated with crumbled white Greek cheese and eggs, some- 
times with chopped spinach, sometimes without; spaghetti 
and ground meat; roasted lamb baked in wine sauce; big 
loaves of thick crusted bread; almond and honey sweets: 
small shortening cookies, thin dough squares fried crisply 
and then dipped in honey and crushed nuts. The wonderful 
scent of cooking lingering lazily in the warm kitchen was 
one of her few cherished memories of childhood. 

How they crowded to her parents’ house, those men 
from boarding houses, whenever her father’s name day 
came. Eager with anticipation of good food and warm 
companions, they strode into the sedate living room and 
filled it with their presence. 

Among the men were the seven Dorakos brothers who 
had stood as Homer’s tall pines. Seven replicas of one man, 
they were handsome, illiterate, powerful, their white teeth 
flashing against their tanned skins. Now there was only one 
of them left, a shriveled, yellow-skinned man whose lungs 
were rotted with miner’s consumption. Kosta, the youngest, 
was the first to die. After a brawl, he had fallen over a rail 
and his leg had been severed by a freight train. His hands 
were made to labor; he knew only that, and he could not 
bear the future, waiting, rocking monotonously by the win- 
dow. He struggled one day to the ravine and flung himself 
down its rocky bottom. After Kosta, two of the brothers 
were killed in the mine explosion. The other three died, one 
after another, of consumption. But people remembered 
them with nostalgia and sadness. They remembered them 
dressed in their shiny black, their gold watch-chains swaying 
as they stomped and swung laughingly to a peasant dance. 

Of all the men of that day perhaps Stylian, the short, 
bald, one-time consul, was the great man. He lived lonely 
and celibate that he might help his native people. He inter- 
preted for them at court; he wrote innumerable letters for 
them; he extricated them from legal difficulties; and during 
the depression of the thirties, when a teacher could not be 
afforded, he taught their children Greek. His business as a 
sheepbroker was secondary to this curious, unpaid position. 
He sat in a small office on Main Street. Stacks of dusty 
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books cluttered the floor and everywhere were metal ash- 
trays, water glasses, seashells, china cups, and cracked 
dishes overflowing with cigaret butts. This terrible addic- 
tion to tobacco finally caused his death in the late thirties. 

Stylian was beloved of men. 

About him in the coffee-houses, Royalists and Venizel- 
ists cursed and threatened each other. Many times Stylian 
left his cup of Turkish coffee to stop a bloody clash. He was 
the only man in town who was a friend to both the Royalists 
and Venizelists. He was a friend to every one whether he 
was a highly educated man or a pimp, a negro or a white. 
He believed that all religions and all nationalities were 
good. He had almost forgotten his school Greek, having 
spoken so long in an acquired peasant speech, not wanting 
to cause his friends embarrassment with polysyllables. His 
knowledge was remarkable, and in his brain were stored a 
multitude of anecdotes for various occasions which he would 
relate in comic peasant speech to dispel feuds. 

Alexandra’s reverie strayed to an incident at the be- 
ginning of the nineteen-twenties. Stylian and Georghi had 
traveled to Salt Lake City to speak to Heber J. Grant, the 
Mormon President, about contracting for roads in the state. 
As they waited in the outer office, the President’s secretary 
came to them and said, “You are both light complexioned. 
I’m sure you would have a better chance if you told Presi- 
dent Grant you were Scandinavians.” 

Quickly tall Gheorghi and short Stylian jumped to 
their feet and Stylian began in precise, careful English to 
harangue the frightened woman. His face blazed as he 
declared he was the equal of any man. President Grant 
came out at the commotion and rebuked his secretary: 
“Don’t you know that the Greeks gave the light to the 
world?” 

President Grant was then nearing sixty, but he was a 
tall, powerful, grey-bearded man, his eyes piercing, search- 
ing. He looked at the short fat man before him and perhaps 
saw his equal. 

Stylian held out his upward palms and shrugged in a 
characteristic gesture. ““What are we to do? Everywhere— 
everywhere there is prejudice against us. But we will not 
lose our self respect. We are Greeks and we are men. What 
can we do?” 
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The tall man, tall and strong as Gheorghi, although 
many years older, said simply: “Nothing. Time is the 
only thing that will erase the prejudices of people. Every 
new wave of immigrants has had to face it: the Scandi- 
navians, the Germans, the Irishmen, and now you. Not you 
nor your children, but your children’s children will live with- 
out that terrible thing.” 

When Stylian and Gheorghi left the office, Stylian 
breathed deeply and smiled, “Today that man made me 
an American.” 

Gheorghi walked along in silence. He was too young, 
too volatile in temper, lacking yet in understanding, to pay 
heed to a great man’s words. He required years not words 
to give him belief. 

Stylian was dead but a handful of years, yet people 
had almost forgotten him, for he left no wife nor child that 
one could meet on the streets to remind: him of Stylian’s 
dignity and love. 


~~ t+ + ¢ 


The phonograph played on, and the dancers whirled. 
Alexandra felt a slight movement and turned to see the 
dark girl rise from the sofa and walk out of the room. She 
returned in a few moments with her coat and tossing her 
head she gave a flippant good-bye, scarcely heard above the 
music, and was gone. 

Could it be that she was really the same blood as the 
Greek youth of her childhood? Was her life so out of 
harmony with her people that she felt nothing for the 
Greek highland music and for the peasant dances and those 
who loved them? There was reason for the girl’s sad 
haughtiness, perhaps in the growing of a new generation in 
a new land, but for the moment, with the reverie of her 
childhood still lingering, Alexandra pushed back the un- 
welcome thoughts and watched the twirling dancers. 
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MILLARD COUNTY, 1851-1875 


VoLNEY KING 


In the’ previous installment, Mr. King’s history of 
Millard County covered the period from the founding 
of Fillmore in the summer of 1851 to the beginning of 
acute trouble with the Indians in the fall of 1853. 
Part II continues the story of Captain J. W. Gunnison’s 
party, who had stopped at Fillmore for provisions on 
October 29, 1853. 


Part II 


On Sat Nov 5, word came to the fort that Lieut J W 
Gunnison & party’ had been killed on the Seveir & a dis- 
patch was started for S. L. City on the 7th by Daniel Thomp- 
son, William & Culbert King & Bart Nelson. They received 
their dispatches from Lieut Beckwith & Party on Pioneer 
Creek who bid the express carriers good bye with fear & 
apprehension of their lives & said that these boys would sur- 
ley be killed by the Indians. It seems that after calling at 
Fillmore on the 29th of October Leiut J. W. Gunnison & 
guide Potter & those with them at the fort returned to the 
Main Camp at Pioneer Creek. & soon after started for the 
Seveir river in north of the County & when they came to Oak 
Creek they seperated. Lieut Gunnison Messers Kern, 
Creutzfeldt, James Bellows & Potter? & a corporal & six 
riflemen of Capt Morris command went down the Seveir 
river for exploration leaving Lieut Beckwith at Oak Creek 
& that the 2nd night after he, Gunnison, had left them he 
had crossed the Seveir on the north side & proceeded down 
the river to their last encampment. Lieut Gunnison while 
at Fillmore on the 29th ult had been told of the unfortunate 
shooting of an indian & wounding of two others by Mr Hil- 
dreths company on the evening of the 24th of Sept & that 
Gunnison very much regreted the circumstance but no doubt 





Captain John W. Gunnison, assisted by Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith, had been 
commissioned by the U. S. Government to survey a railroad route between 
the 38th and 39th parallels, from Colorado through Utah Territory on 
to the Pacific. 

*Kern was a topographical artist; Creutzfeldt a botanist; Bellows and Potter 
were guides. Potter was a Mormon. 
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thinking his line of travel was in a different direction felt no 
apprehension as to his own safety. So went about his ex- 
plorations without any alterations of his plans whatever. 
Capts. Beckwith & Morris were to explore the upper por- 
tion of the river after it poured down into the northern part 
of the Pauvan valley & he the lower portion [of the] river 
& its confluence into the Seveir lake. Imemediately after the 
shooting of Mashoquabis father & the wounding of two of 
his friends Mashoquab & his braves went on a hunt over to 
Seveir Lake & while hunting ducks near the river they 
heard firing of guns & on investigating found whites in the 
vicinity when blood ran wild in their eyes, & vengence in 
their brain. White men had taken the life of their relatives 
& friends, & the blood of White men now that opportunity 
presented must pay the penalty. Revenge was sweet & 
natural to the redman. so the plan was laid the camp was to 
be surrounded while its members were at sleep. & at the 
break of day the surprise was to be made & the occupants 
destroyed. The camp in the river bend most propitious & 
the occupants unsuspecting. How easy it could be accom- 
plished & without much danger to the doer the revengful 
bloodthirsty savage. It is said the evil one will favor his own. 
It seemed so on this eventful morning in November 1853.’ 
For the cook was first out & had the fire agoing at crack of 
day & the Lieut next had walked to the river a few rods 
away & Creutzfeldt came forth to the fire to finish dressing 
when the warning shot rang out accompanid by the Terrible 
war whoop & murderous yell of the dusky warrior & the 
arrows were flying like a flock of birds just rising on the 
wing. The cook & Creutzfeldt were the first to fall. & the 
Lieut being litterally filled with arrows & some arose from 
their beds wring their hands crying & cringing with fear 
like frighted children within a burning house some rose & 
ran for their horse & fell before reaching them by the bul- 
lets & arrows of their assailents but two managed to get on 
one horse without being hit & made their way as fast as 
possible. So fast that the horses strength weakened & he 
sturnbled near where they had forded the river & but one 
strode him in the race for life after that. The other made 


*The correct date of the massacre is October 26, 1853, and the site is near the 
northern shore of Sevier Lake, about thirteen miles due west of Hinckley, 
Utah. 
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elt no his way to the riverbank & plunging in swam to the other 
IS €x- side, & secluded himself for a while & then made his way on 
tever, the back track as best he could, till he met capt Morris & 
- por- party who had been appraised of the massacre by the fleeing 
| part horseman who when his horse failed sped on to extent of 
river his strength & fleetness over taking Capt Beckwiths camp 14 
r the miles north of Oacreek. When Capt Morris & Party includ- 
vO of ing Mr Potter brother to the murdered guide with Gunni- 
er to son started for the scene of the masacre where I am told 
they they never arrived till the next day at any rate they picked 
n the up the one that escaped on on horse back, but fell from the 
ce in stumbling horse. They were much in hopes of rescuing some 
tives of the party but when they arrived on the scene of the mas- 
unity sacre the sight was so horrifying & they saw that none had 
et & been left they they became afrighted for they thought they 
as to saw indians in the distance their friends were not only 
t the murdered but robbed striped & mutilated till the sight was 
ants sickening & with fear they fled, after recognizing all the 
us & party & they knew there was none left & they made their 
-om- way to Oak Creek where they met Capt beckwith & outfit 
gful who upon hearing the news too became frightened & the 
own. whole party stampeded, eliminating everything that imped- 
353." ed swift flight & stoped not till they came to their old camp 
k of on Pioneer Creek the main thoroughfare where they en- 
rods camped & sent word into Fillmore of what had happened. 
sing & it is said by some that one that escaped the massacre came 
‘ible into Fillmore & a number of boys of Fillmore followed on 
the the back track of the stampede by which they were enabled 
the to find them a pretty good outfit of saddles & straps stirups & 
the many things that were scarce those times. It was here at 
rom Pioneer Creek that the dispatches & news sent to the 
fear governor was received by the express carriers which my in- 
o& formation say started on the 7th of Nov. for S. L. City & 
wi when they reached Salt Creek.* They met there Mr. D. B. 


om Hunington who started for Fillmore immediately accom- 
+ _ panied by E. J. Holeman Robt Hale & Mr. Mumford & 

Pw were there when the express returned with orders to raise a 
: company of men & go get the remains of the Gunnison party 


— & give them burrial. The party formed by President Call 
ade . . 

for this journey was about 20 in number. Among them 
: si were Anson Call, George Black, D Thompson, John King, 
kley, 





‘The modern Nephi, Utah. 
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Lewis Bartholomew, Byron Warner, D. B. Hunington, 
Robert Hale, Mr. Mumford. E J Holeman stayed at Fill- 
‘more & I believe James Brooks was one of the rescuing 
party & Horrace Russell. Chief Kanosh & Tribesman Para- 
shont & it may be no other indians were in the company as 
gides that returned 13th of November from the scene of the 
Massacre with the remains of Lieut Gunnison that was 
burried here & those of Wm Potter that was sent to Manti 
for interment. The party burried 8 remains at the scene of 
the massacre. One of the horses belonging to the Gunnison 
party was captured at our fort on the 9th of Nov. Mr Byron 
Warner tells me While rescuing party were at the battle- 
field. That Chief Kanosh ordered his fighting captain 
Mashoquab by special Messenger for he seemed to know he 
was in the vicinity to come into camp & of course a chiefs 
orders are law to all indians. & they came too & when they 
rounded the curve of the river in full view of the camp the 
scene was that that took good nerve to face, for every one 
of the wariors was in his war paint & his horse was at full 
speed & made to go crooked & each indian was whooping his 
fiendish yell & war whoop. & from all appearances there 
would be another massacre on hand but the Chief steped out 
& ordered them to be quite & upbraided them .for their 
hellish deed. & commanded them to aid in restoring the 
lost instruments of Leut Gunnison & they got down from 
their horses & went to the river where they had thrown them 
& helped fish them out’ 

25 Nov Mr A W Babit commissioned by the legislature 
to locate a penitentiary was here a guest of S. P. Hoyte & 
thought of placing it the Penitentiary at the capital of the 
Territory. D. B. Hunnington proposed in July 1853 the ex- 
tension of our fort of 20 rods x 21 rds as it was altogether to 
small for convenience & we had concluded to build it 77 
rds north & south & 88 rds east & west for there was a re- 
cruit of 25 families on the 26 of Nov & on the 15th of 
Dec. The building of the extended fort was progressing 
finely (see cut below). Among those arriving at this time 
were Wm Stephens & others as follows Mr Mathew Mc- 


‘Anson Call obtained from the Indians the books, papers, and instruments of 
the party by exchanging for them a few bright calico shirts and some 
blankets. See Anson Call’s private Journal in “Utah Sketches” (unpub- 
ae manuscript in Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley), 
p. 69. 
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Ewin Sen & family, Elisha Hoops, Widow Jacobs & family 
& oldest son Frink Monroe 

24th of Dec Capt Standage was promoted made major 
in the Pauvan Military District. 
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AEN 

In the winter of 1852 & 3 Mrs John Elliot who had 
boarded with Mr Bradshaw because he had left his wife & 
daughter in the north but returned later & brot them to 
Fillmore soon after which Mrs Elliott thought as she had 
not many in family & as her daughter was 14 years of age 
she might adopt an indian child & so took one to raise,° an 
infant strong & healthy. At night the little one was allowed 
to nurse the breast of the adopted mother in order to pacify 
it of course there was no milk at first but as time went on 
milk commenced to come gradually at first but finally more 
& more till the usual flow of milk while raising her first child 
14 years before & a year or two after the Indian child was 
weaned there came to the Elliott home a_ beautiful 
dau[ghter] & in time a son. Now the querry is if the indian 
child had not been adopted would Sarah Ann & John 
Elliott, Jr, been born. This question we will leave for some 


Hh. Dame 
FRoyte 


A 





‘This practice of adopting Indian children was made legal by enactment of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, March 7, 1852, in order 
more effectively to break up the Spanish-Mexican Indian slave trade. 
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physiologist to answer. The frieques of nature will cause 
a comment if not an amusing diversion once in awhile 

Jan 6th. Mr Mather McEwin Sen, one of the late 
recruts is favored with the arrival of a new son whom he 
cristens Joseph Smith McEwin. 9th Mr J A Ray finds em- 
ployment as a school teacher 

Major Henry Standage seems to grow weary of his 
late acquired title & new responsibilities & resigns his com- 
mand on the 23 Jan & Major Wm Wall is appointed to fill 
the vacancy 21st Mar 1854 & the former removes to Morgan 
Co Utah where he engages in the lumber business & the 
latter dies Sept 18 1869 at Provo. 

The early settlers of Millard seem to manifest as do 
all the L.D.S. strong religious tendencies as well as scholastic 
attainments for in Feb 1854 There is mentioned’ a mans 
school, a ladies school & evening school & writing school, 
evening meeting, Prayer meeting, High Priests Meeting 
Seventies meeting a meeting for the aged & one for the 
young 

Up to Feb 8th There had been 7 deaths this winter 
probably mostly children one was a child of Mr John 
Nichols. Two were those of Mr Allen Russell & deaths 
reaper did not stop then at our little town for on Apr 12 Mrs 
Cynthia Eldridge wife of John Eldridge passed away leaving 
a husband 4 children. In mass meeting Feb 11th 1854 the 
people purpose to have the newly extended fort enclosed 
by April next 

Mr Pendleton of Iron Co was writing Master & Mr 
Andrew Henry taught the evening school 

Mr John Cavannah Artist & Photographer had made 
his way to Fillmore & was employed Mar 15th by S. P. 
Hoyte in his Tanning business.* The work shops adjoining 
the state house while under erection that had been pulled 
down during the indian excitement in 1853 were again re- 
placed & Mar 19th religious services were held in them 

President Anson Call is released from presidency in 
Millard County in Mar 1854 & John A. Ray is appointed in 





‘The writer is obviously referring to the family records and notes from which 
this history was compiled. 


*The tanning business, first introduced into Utah on a professional basis by 
Samuel Mulliner in 1849, was very important because of the urgent need 


for leather goods. Exceedingly high freight rates precluded their im- 
portation into the territory. 
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his stead & sustained by vote of the people Mar 23rd at a 
meeting called by Apostles Erastus Snow & E T Benson 
who were visiting Fillmore at the time. & presided at the 
services 26 Mar where there was baptizms & confirmations. 
Prest Anson Call removes to Davis County Aug 1854. Where 
he resided till his death Aug 30 1890 at Bountiful 

On 30 Mar 1854 The great Indian interpreter D. B. 
Hunnington calls a councel with Chiefs Walker & Kanosh, 
& a treaty of peace was effected: by Prest Young & Co on 
30th of May at Chicken Creek Juab Co which put an end 
to the Walker War which for nearly a year had been cruel 
& unrelenting resulting in much bloodshed which might have 
been continued longer but for the influence of our leaders 
upon them & persuasion of the peaceable & intelegent 
Pavant Cheiftain Kanosh whose peaceful influence had 
much force® 

May 4th 1854 There was a double wedding at which 
the whole town was said to be invited & has been thought 
the first wedding of Fillmore but James Brooks & Sarah 
Webb were ahead of Daniel Thompson & Lorinda Brunson 
& Lewis L. Bartholomew & Clarinda Robison in the ring- 
ing of their wedding bells 

On 13th of May Prest B. Young & Co. came again to 
cheer counsel & advise. the people in their labor & good work 
in this part of the vineyard returning from South on 29th, & 
on the 15th Bro Wm King & elders from other places start 
on missions to the Sandwich Islands soon after which Mr. 
Byron Warner took Miss Sbil Jacobs to wife 

July 24 1854 The first celebration of Pioneer day for 
this part was held at S P. Hoytes down under the hill in 
the new fort. Aug 17 185[4] Mr Joseph Robison & family 
arrived & made their home on south side of new fort & J V 
Robison planted first apple trees in the fall 

Sept Col E. J. Steptoe & Lieut Mowry with troops come 
to Fillmore looking after the indian murders of Lieut J W 
Gunnison & were very desirous of camping inside of the 





*A detailed account of this dramatic incident may be found in S. N. Carvalho, 
Incidents of Travel and Adventure in the Far West (1857), pp. 188-193. 
The peace conference was attended by Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, 
Wilford Woodruff, John Taylor, Ezra T. Benson, Lorenzo Snow, Erastus 
Snow, Parley P. Pratt, S. N. Carvalho, “together with fifty mounted men 
and one hundred wagons and teams filled with gentlemen and their wives 
and families.” Chief Walker was given sixteen head of oxen, besides a 

' large lot of clothing and some ammunition. 
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fort. They seemed to feel more secure inside & could not be 
prevailed upon to stay out side & his men were rather re- 
pugnat to herding their horses & there was no hay to feed 
them & finally the indians stampeded their horses & then 
the Fillmore boys had to help get them back again. Their 
help was the main factor in the business & herd them for the 
soldiers. The indians felt fearful that Kanosh might be 
arrested & they worked a sceme on the Colonel & his men 
by preying upon their fear Old Nariant Indian dressed up in 
his war paint & came down apast or near the soldiers quarter 
preaching & raving & mounted a pile of cedar posts that lie 
inside the fort & made a red hot speech declaring if the 
chief was arrested every warrior of the tribe would take to 
the war path & boasted what would be done & adjusted his 
gun to suit the occasion. His ruse succeeded well, the com- 
mand was dumfounded & fearful lest there would be no 
arrests & the Col. advised with the leading men of the place 
declaring he had no idea of arresting Kanosh as they knew 
he was not implicated in the murder but if he could be in- 
duced to come in he would like to talk with him & see if 
they couldent come to an understanding as to the arrests. 
So the settlers used their influence to have the Chief come in 
& talk the matter up & after the premices were fairly under- 
stood Kanosh came in for a conference with the Colonel & 
an agreement was reached that the command was to have 
a number of indians equal to the number of whites killed 
with the eception of Mr Wm Potter a mormon that had been 
murdered for which a settlement with the Mormons at 
Manti would be made. To this Steptoe agreed & the Chief 
put up at Mr Kings hotel for the night. After duly con- 
sidering the matter Kanosh became fearful that the agree- 
ment would not be kept. What could he do without his 
nioquay Na-ab, fitting [fighting] capt & his braves, why his 
band would be broken up & no longer a force. Yet they 
had done this awful deed So he concluded to fasten the 
agreement more binding than ever by having a dream. So 
the next morning he sought out the Col & told him that 
during the night the Shenob (The Lord) had told him the 
Americans as they called the soldiers would not keep their 
word that they would talk with a double toung & wouldent 
do as they agreed & he dident think he would stand to the 
bargain of delivering him 9 indians, but the Col assured him 
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that he was mistaken & that his dream was surly wrong. He 
would ceartain take the 9 indians as he had agreed so the 
Cheif gathered up his quota of criminals as best he could 
spare & the most unpopular among them old White Tree & 
a blind indian Toad Sam. The latter the only one of the 
number that had anything to do with the massacre & this 
was at the time denied. & these with some Squaws & papoos- 
es nine in number were delivered to them when the troops 
called the 2nd time. & when the grand jury sit in there case 
they were all turned loose excepting White Tree & Sam & 
these were let go the next spring as nothing could be proved 
against them.” 

In Sept 1854 a school report shows that The following 
families were sending scholars to school. Reubin & Samuel 
McBride, Philo Farnsworth & N B Baldwin, & in Oct Wm 
& Samuel Richmond, Charity Prows, Peter Byce, Caroline 
A Webb, H B & J C Owens, Isaiah Hunntsman, E E Holden, 
Wm R Stowel, James Huntsman, John Price. 

On Sept 16 There occured the death of Mr. Wm Rich- 
mond. Early in the season of 1854 the loosing of a little boy 
Philo T Farnsworth. His father Philo Farnsworth started 
for Timber in Maple Hollow Canyon. The little child 
wanted to go but was told to go back to the wago[n] for 
his parent as well others were camping [in] their wagons 
anticipating getting house up soon in this extended fort & 
their wagons were corralled principly in the uper or south 
end of the fort. but he hesitated & lingered behind so far 
that the father thought he had gone back to the wagon & 
drove on, but the child followed & finally could see neither 
the wagons nor his father but no doubt his little eyes saw 
away to the west 15 or 16 mile what we called the White 
Mountain. It was a mountain of white sand shown at a 
distance to be of a circular form & had some thing of the 
appearance of a corral of wagons for in that direction he first 
started, as his tracks showed. He was not missed till night 
fall when the father returned then the camp was aroused & 
the search high & low began but no tidings could be reached 





“Mr. King seems to be in error here. The Indians who murdered Captain 
Gunnison and party were tried by Judge King in the Second Judicial 
Court at Nephi. The jury brought a verdict of manslaughter against three 
of the Indians, who were thereupon sentenced to three years imprisonment 
in the territorial penitentiary. See Josiah Gibbs, ““The Gunnison Massacre,” 
age Historical Quarterly, I, no. 3, pp.. 64-75 for the Indian version of 

’ the affair. 
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in any way. Darkness came on & the concern & worry of 
the parents was better imagined than described. The next 
morning the whole settlement practilley was out but no 
clue could be had. finally a systemat[ic] search was began 
in which Indians were hired to do the tracking & their ex- 
pertness*was soon found valuable & the track taken on the 
canyon road. & then when it left that the people streched 
out on either side of the track like the great wings of a bird 
not far enough apart that the child could be missed. So 
they proceeded through the Valley westward. Here was 
where the expertness of the indian manifested itself & his 
geniuse in that line appeared most astonishingly. Not the 
least gravel or san of the little boys feet could be disturbed 
but he would notice it, & as the day wore on the more hot 
& fevered became the searchers & the more worried & 
friendzied became the mother till night came on the search- 
ers toiled. then as dark closed in on them the tracks were 
staked & all prepared for to continue the systematic hunt & 
the next morning as soon as light enough to follow the track 
the search began. the track now varied was winding for 
they had got down into the valley farther & the highth of 
the sloping country was left behind & the little wander could 
no longer see what he thought was the wagons. so he 
wandered more aimlessly & he wandered among larg sage 
for he bore then to the west of North though the objected 
[objective] for which he started was nearly west. But as the 
searching became more difficult the searchers despaired of 
finding him alive one of the searchers Wm King on the 
right wing thought he saw some animate thing a short dis- 
tance ahead among the brush & rushed on & picked up 
the little lad nearly perished but in his right mind. The first 
thing the little fellow said was “There is lots of little dogs 
around here.” No doubt the little lad had seen many a wolf 
but he was not to be distroyed by them nor to perish in a 
wild valley of the great west, such was not his fate. Some- 
thing better than that awaited him. Guns were fired in the 
P.M. of the 2nd day & the good tidings flew to the stricken 
parents & concerned friends & neighbors. The lost was 
found. What joy what relief. What gratitude filled the hearts 
of the parents none could immagine but those that passed 
through it. 

In October 25 the New Adobie School house was nearly 
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ready for use & meeting held in it Mar 4, 1855. The legisla- 
ture men from South call at Fillmore on their way to legis- 
lature Oct 26." S. P. Hoyte settled up with the hands that 
built the state house The walls being completed Dec 1st 
Mr Ellerbeck audited the accounts of the State 

There came to Fillmore in October & 1854 in Company 
with Wm Duggins & S. L. Matheny Mr Albert Shale he 
had joined with Mormon people in England & crossed the 
ocean in 1851, & came to New Orleans to a branch of the 
church where he was called on a mission 1852 to go to Texas 
where he made the acquaintance of Jacob Croft & family 
& from there to Cherokee nation & wintered there in 1852 
& 53. Then accross the plains to S. L. City with the parties 
above named with whom he afterwards came to Fillmore & 
made his home with Hiram Bennet laboring on the state 
house was a member of Mr Standages Malitia 1854 in which 
Mr John Thompson son in law of Wm Stoot [Stott?] was 
an adjutant 

Jan 2 There was two school runing in Fillmore Sr 
Emily Hoytes with 60 scholars & Alvin Robisons with 
nearly as many more in a private dwelling who finished his 
term in the new school house after which Miss Delilah King 
held the school for one week for Mrs. Amelia Webb who 
finished the 1st term held in the new school house 

Jan 28 Mr John A Ray counselor to Legislature re- 
turned from S L City where he & his family had been during 
his term as did Mr John Carling that went with him as 
representative. Who son [soon] after his return took sick 
& died Apr 1st 1855 As Did Grandfather Catlin 23 Feb 

The Ute Indian Chief Walker died at Meadow Creek” 
Millard Co 29th of Jan 1855 & was succeeded by his brother 
Arapeene. At the burrial of Walker It was said they took 
his remains upon the mountain side over looking the valley 
choosing a place of loose rocks & made their excavasion by 
picking the loose rock out & after placing the remains there 
in with bows arros & a gun they led a number of horses 
in a circl around the grave & shot them down & burried it 





"Only one session of the legislature was held at Fillmore, the designated terri- 
torial capital, that of 1855-1856. The partially completed state house is 
preserved today as a state museum. 

"The town of Meadow, about seven miles south of Fillmore, is still locally refer- 
red to as “Meadow Creek.” The Kanosh Indian reservation is near Corn 
Creek, about six miles south of Meadow. 
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was said a squaw & some papooses in the circle with only 
their heads above ground 

Feb Sth Mr Culbert King, Esther E McCullough 
were married at the father of the bride on the west string of 
the new fort Public Services were first held in the new school 
house Mar 4th & among the young folks, as this building was 
for all purposes, there was some rejoicing that there was 
more extended room for their amusements. Mr Wm Bills 
as musician & dancing Master had been relieved of a por- 
tion of his pleasant duties of being dancing master & also 
aided by Nelson Bartholomew & John King with the violin, 

In April the grass hoppers made their appearance in 
great numbers & during the Summer did a great deal of 
damage to crops destroying nearly every thing green in our 
valley as well as in many other parts of Utah” 

This Spring of 1855 It was concluded to enlarge their 
farming proposition by making a canal to the sink of Chalk 
creek & T R King, J A Ray & Wm Felshaw were elected a 
committee to locate the canal & Messrs Allen Russell & 
Hiram Benntte [sic] plowed the first farrow of it, aided by 
Albert Shale & others they done it by chaining a right hand- 
ed plow to a left handed plow & threw the dirt both ways. 
The plow was called the 3 handed plow the invention was 
that of Isiah Huntsman & J H Dame who owned the plows 

On 10th of Mar 1855 Mr Horrace B Warner first son 
of Byron Warner & Syble Jacob made his appearance at the 
corperals home. On the 25 the oft recuring rite of Baptism 
was performed in the canal running apast or near the new 
meeting house 

On the 25th Apr. We hear of the release of Bishop 
N W Bartholomew as bishop of Fillmore & of the appoint- 
ment of Bishop Lewis Brunson in his place. This was done 
at the late Apr conference & Daniel Thompson & S P 
Hoyte were the counselors to Bishop Brunson The councilors 
being chosen on the 27th of Ap. Bp Brunson, son of Seymore 
Brunson, B. Jan 21, [18]31 Died 4 Jan 1888 

12th May a company of emigrants on the southerm 
route to California passed here & on the 15th Prest Young 








*A graphic description of this plague may be found in Andrew Love Nef, 
History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1940), pp. 245-246. George A. Smith 
says of these pests in the Salt Lake Valley: ‘“A good portion of them alight 
in the Great Salt Lake, which appears green at a distance, and the short 
is lined with their dead, from one inch to two feet thick.” 
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& company arrive here & leave for the south on 16 returning 
from the south to Corn Creek on the 23rd & here on the 25. 
Their topics were Grasshoppers & Statehouse. There was 
no mistake in contemplating means to rid themselves of the 
pests (grass hoppers) that year for as spring opened they 
came in full blast. People would plow ditches & scare them 
into it for they [were] small & unable to fly then they would 
hitch a horse on to a log & draw in the ditch again they 
would drive them into a ditch of running water & place a 
gunney sack over a mouth of a spout through which the 
water ran & thus catch them & destroy them & at other times 
they would string a layer of straw along close to their field of 
grain & then get the family out with brush & broom & drive 
the little fellows from the grain into the straw where they 
would take shelter. Then the fire was set to the straw & 
when the breeze was just right the destruction was pretty 
good. After they began to fly the destruction of the crops 
was somewhat relived. Though sometimes when they would 
light on a patch of grain there wouldent be much of it left 
for the farmer & the writer well remembers seeing the 
ground shaded by a cloud of grasshoppers on the wing. 
Grain was very scarce this season Bro S. P. Hoyte managed 
to keep a supply on hand though, by an exchange of Mer- 
chandise for grain for the two proceeding seasons. & in the 
scarcety that followed it was rented out with good security. 
For each bushel he was to have one bushel & a half the next 
harvest 

In July The People of Fillmore first obtained hay 
from the Meadow Creek & Corn Creek Sloughs about 10 
or 12 miles distance then From the Beaver hay grounds on 
the sink of the Beaver about 30 Miles away. Then after- 
wards they went to the Clearlake for it a little [more?] than 
20 miles away though the roads were sandy & heavy part of 
the way & again they went over the mountains into Round- 
valley & up to the lake about 40 miles from Fillmore for hay 


About this time or in the fall of 1855 a dramatic associa- 
tion was formed, for the people had to provide their own 
amusement for themselves & their young people. Mr. Albert 
Shale was the promotor of this First organization & John 
Dutson was Stage Manager & the company was John Elliott, 
N B Baldwin & children, Julia Felshaw Rudd, Lucy & 
Caroline Felshaw (these 2 came in Apr & Aug 1857) & 
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others among them O H Speed, & still latter Albert Robison, 
The first play was “The foundling of the Forrest” These 
plays were given in the new adobie School House but now 
the Stutebaker & Co buggie house. This dramatic associa- 
tion was succeeded by other associations & These associa- 
tion made their own scenery from factory cloth that cost 
$1.25 per yd. These were days of high prices Tea $1.00 per 
Ib Sugar from 50 to 65 cts per lb & men would often lay a 
silver dollar on a plug of tobacco, & the size of it taken from 
the plug & the owner of the tobaccon keep the silver dollar 
& the purchaser the peice of tobacco the size of his dollar. 
There was an election held Aug 6th 1855 & John A Ray 
was elected councilor & John Eldridge representative to 
legislature 

In Sept 1855 Judge W W Drummond was appointed 
& commissioned to succeed the late L. Shaver as associate 
Justice of Utah & on 20th Oct He & wife & Judge Kinney 
were brot from S L City by Anson Call to Fillmore. Bro 
J V Robison was in their company from the City to Fillmore 
& they made their head quarters at Mr Peter Robisons & on 
the 28th The district court was in session. & Indians that 
were supposed to be accessory to the murder of the Gunni- 
son party in 1853, & one Aenas who had lived with the 
whites a great deal was one that was put on trial but not 
found guilty. A Mr Baker of Iron Co was another was an- 
other trial on the Docket & was a Jury trial that was boarded 
at Mr T. R. Kings & these trials ran into Dec till after the 
legislature was in cession. There was living at Fillmore a Jew 
By the name of Levi Abrams who was e[n]|gaged in the 
mercantile biuisness. This Jew thought to play into the 
favor of the people by showing some rid[{ic]ulous display of 
Judge Drummond & his supposed wife for the report had 
come to the public ear that the woman was not his wife & 
the Judge was very unpopular in the matter & the Jew 
made this ridulous display with the cards showing the 
Judge up in a very poor light at which when the Judge 
heard about became much enraged & one night he sent Kato 
his negro servant to the Jews store to take summary ven- 
gence upon the Jew & the negrow presenting himself at the 
store called the Jew up as though to purchase some very 
much needed article & as the Jew steped behind the counter 
to get the article, the negro collered him but a large bowie 
knife was grasped by the Jew as he was being pulled over the 
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counter & when the Jew reached the floor he was prepared 
to do some carving at which the negro backed away & 
made for home. The next morning Mr Abrams true to the 
instinct of his race carried his war into the camp of the 
enemy, & armed himself with a shooting iron & as the 
Judge left his lodgings he was confronted with Mr. Abraham 
gun in hand & there was a hot time, Jew having rather the 
upper hand said about what he pleased making many ac- 
cusation against the Judge for attempting his life by send- 
ing the negro servant to do him up & the Judge though 
greatly enraged had to swallow the most of the ire of the 
Jew & of course every one close at hand was out to see the 
rumpass & the Misses & Kato were on the tapose[?] while 
the proceeding was going on. The Misses was urging Kato 
to take hold of the Jew but Kato dident rather like to look 
down the barrel of the pistol & he shyed off to one side & 
couldent face the music. Finally when Jew had vented his 
ire he returned to his quarters & swore out a complaint after 
consulting an atty against the Judge for complicity in at- 
tempt to murder & this was placed in the hands of the 
Sheriff who served the writ upon the Judge, who ques- 
tioned the jurisdiction of the Probate Court that issued the 
writ. & this enraged the Judge very much, too, for it blocked 
the wheels of the district court as it was necessary for two 
Judges to be present in order to hold district court & he 
was brot before the Probate Court who court who claimed 
the enabling Act of the Territory vested its rights in a 
Supreme Court, a district court, a probat court & a justices 
court giving them appellate & original jurisdiction. The 
jurisdiction [of the] latter two courts were to be limited by 
law but no law had been enacted proscribing the jurisdic- 
tion of the probate court Though the legislature had passed 
an act recognizing the appointments of probate judges 
through out the Territory by the Governor & it seems that 
probate courts did assume Civil Criminal & Chancery juris- 
diction up to this period. But as the legislature was in cession 
& right at hand the court in this predicament appealed to 
Governor & legislature took the matter in hand & came to 
the relief of the imprisoned judge, the bemuddled Probate 
Court & the perplexed but resolute & obedient sheriff.” 
“Two lines in the journal have been crossed out at this point: “... by passing 


a law to go into immediate effect limiting the jurisdiction of the probate 
_ courts to chancery jurisdiction only.” 
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Then the tables turned. The Jew was arrested & put on trial 
for an assault with intent to do bodily harm & given a Jury 
trial. & the Jury acquited the Iraelite & he went his way 
rejoicing. Among the other trials was that of Mr Baker who 
was sent to jail for expediting an idiot child to die. 

The finishing touch had been put upon the wing of the 
statehouse erected on Oct 29th & Dec 7th the legislature- 
men arrive Bros Geo A Smith & Clerk Ellerbeck put up at 
S P Hoytes, Bro P. P. Pratt at Wm E Bridges, & J M Grant 
at Peter Robisons & on the 10th the legislature began its first 
cession here at Fillmore the new capital of the Territory & 
organized by electing H C Kimball president of the Council 
& Jeddiah M Grant speaker of the house & during the 
month passed a bill authorizing an election of Delegates to 
attend a Territorial convention the object of which was to 
draft a constitution & present to Congress for the admission 
of Utah into the union as a state. Fillmore people felt the 
influence of its visitors & relished the teachings of Prest 
Young who addressed them on the 16 of Dec as did J. M. 
Grant on the 23rd & probably the grandest ball ever given 
in the State house was given Christmas night Dec 25 1855. 
The parties all going in their sleighs for the beautiful [snow] 
was mantling the ground, making it a typical Christmas tide. 
About the time of this legislature Marshall J L Heywood 
deputized Mr R A McBride of Fillmore to be his representa- 
tive in Millard Co. During this season Bro Wm Stevens & 
family & Benjam & Richard Johnson & others who came to 
Fillmore in fall of 1853 with their families settled at Ceadar 
Springs [Holden] & built an adobie fort there where the 
previous year they had made cabbins. A number of the 
citizens of Fillmore had been called to help make the settle- 
ment but some of them dident make their homes there per- 
manently. Among those beside them mentioned above were 
James Brooks, Philo Farnsworth, Josiah Call, Mr Walter 
Stevens son of Wm Stevens mentioned above came there in 
1856, & was afterwards made Bishop there at Holden 

On 2nd of Jan 1856 Mr Wm Felshaw was appointed 
Notary Public & T R King Probate Judge for one yr but 
as Mr King left for a mission to England soon after Mr 
Felshaw was appointed Judge in his stead 
Jan 8 The legislature adjourned & on 15 Jan. Geo 
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n trial A Smith returned from Parowan where he went after ad- 
a Jury journment of legislature 
iS way On 20th of Jan there was a mass meetin held in S L 
T who City where steps were taken for organizing the B Y Express” 
carrying company to carry a daily express from Mosouri 
of the river to Calafornia. The boys from Fillmore that took part 
ature- in carrying in this express were Samuel Brown who was 
up at stationed at Independence Rock & rode East & Wessley 
Grant Dame & Roy McBride who were stationed at Devils gate & 
ts first rode to Independence Rock 
ory & In Feb Prest John A Ray, T R King, Peter Robison, & 
ouncil E E Holden were called to go upon missions to Europe & 
g the are to start from S. L. City on in Apr. Previous to leaving 
tes to home parties were given them in the state house though bro 
vas to Holden was not there at the first party, he was afterwards 
Ission honored with a nice send off in the way of a party in the 
It the § state house where all turned out to honor him & the former 
Prest two made their farwell address Apr 9 before the ward as- 
J .M. sembly. Mrs. Hoyte has quite a conspicuous Pupil attending 
given her school Mar 4 in the person of Bp Lewis Brunson who 
1855. studies arithmatic. Mr S. P. Hoyte on Mar Ist 1856 was 
now | elected a delegate to a convention to meete in S L City 
: tide. Mar 17th to prepare a state constitution & memoralize con- 
wood gress for admission of Utah into the union as a state. The 
enta- constitution & memorial were adopted on 27th Mar & Geo 
ans & A Smith & John Taylor were elected to present them to 
ne to Congress & on 6th Apr Our delegate returned from con- 
~adar vention with intended constitution & Memorial & reported 
> the on 7th which was accepted by constituants 
f the May 1 Mayday was observed by May rides in wagons 
ttle- by the young gathering flowers & enjoy a nice party in the 
-per- evening 


Mr Warren Snow visits Fillmore from Sanpete Co 





Neat bringing with him a number of Ute indians to confer with 
ve ie our Pauvants & have a big Peace talk May 4th 1856 
In the 13th general epistle of the first presidency of 
~— the Church dated Oct 29th 1855. It was proposed the 
-_ saints who emigrated by the P. E. fund (Perpetual emigra- 
: but tion fund) should cross the plains with hand carts & many 
Mr of the missionaries starting for the east proposed going to 
Geo *As a result of the procurement of a contract to carry the mails awarded to 


Hiram Kimball in 1856. Both mail and passenger services were planned. 
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Mosouri river by hand cart among those that went east 
leaving S. L. City on Apr 22 from Fillmore were Gabriel 
Huntsman, Wm Felshaw, Reuben McBride, James Brook 
went to Cape Good Hope Africa & when he returned he 
brot with him John Bowen, Nicholas Paul, Mrs Day, George 
Wood & families the following season. Bro G Huntsmans 
labors were in Canadia & the others to the U. S. 


Among the company of legislature men from S L City 
last session was Bro Alexander McRay, who found attrac- 
tion at Fillmore in widow Sr C A Webb who he makes 
his wife 


July 17 1856 The grass hoppers of last season with all 
the means of destruction employed created a great scarcity 
of breadstuff. But this season there was another pest in the 
shape of a potatoe worm which did great damage to that 
crop & many vegetables & they too were delt with by con- 
certed action 


The celebration of the advent of the Pioneers into the 
valleys on the 24th of July was an item of interesting news 
from S L City 


Dec 10th The 6th annual session of the Utah legisla- 
ture convened at Fillmore & H C Kimball was elected presi- 
dent & Hosea Stout Speaker of house & then adjourned to 
meet in S. L. City where it convened Dec 18th 


In Jan 1857. There seemed to be a great spiritual re- 
formation prompting the people & a general renewal of 
religious disposition by baptism throughout the territory & 
Fillmore caught the flame & during the season of 1857 the 
ward was pretty much all rebaptized confessing their sins 
individually to the Bp & counselors Bro S P Hoyte was 
appointed counselor to Bp Brunson May 10th 


In Mar 1857. A number leave for California among 
the number was Wm Bickmore, Robt Lazenby, Jacob & 
Wm Benn, & Shoemaker Parkes 


After Judge W. W. Drummonds court adjourned he 
made his way to California & then to Chicago spreading 
false reports against the Govenor of Utah & its people as 
he did in his letter of resignation Mar 30 1867*° 





*The Drummond letter was used by President Buchanan as prima facie evidence 
that rebellion existed in Utah and therefore that military intervention was 
necessary. This resulted in the sending of Johnston’s Army. 
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"The date of Governor Young’s Proclamation was September 15, 1857. 
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There came in Apr one of Fillmores greatest educators 
& leading citizen Mr John Kelley. 

While the people of S. L. City were celebrating Pioneer 
day up Big Cottonwood Canyon July 24th 1857, they were 
notified that a company of soldiers were enrout for Utah. 
That commander Winfield Scott of the U S Army had on 
the 28th of May ordered out 2500 of the flower of his flock 
to Utah who by the report of Judge W W Drummond & 
others. The people were supposed to be in a state of re- 
bellion against the government of U. S. Though since then 
it is plainly to be seen there was an ulterior motive behind 
the commander who used the report as only an excuse to 
divide the U S force.’ In August there was no little com- 
motion in our little burgh over the coming soldiers & every 
titbit of news from the north with very poor mail service 
was excitedly & eagerly devoured. That [Albert] Sidney 
Johnston was commander of troops was coming to de- 
stroy the people. That Govenor Young declared the terri- 
tory‘under martial law.** That he felt in duty bound by oath 
of office to keep out all armed forces & that men had been 
sent out to guard all mountain passes leading into the 
valley, all this coming peace meal was considered to be very 
serious trouble & very exciting. Making the times lively till 
late in the season when it was learned that the army were 
being quartered at fort Bridger 500 miles away for the 
winter. Then we were not the only ones that had time for 
reflection over adverse circumstances. 


Mr. King’s journal will be continued in the July tissue. 





"There is no documentary evidence to prove this commonly alleged assertion. 














THE MORMON MISSION TO THE 
SHOSHONI INDIANS’ 


CHARLES E. DIBBLE 


Part II 


As we indicated in Part I, the Shoshoni witnessed and 
yielded to the exploring expeditions and the hunting- 
trapping rendezvous in their homeland. Later the Mormon 
pioneers, arriving with a singular view of the Indian and 
his ancestry, permanently occupied part of the Shoshoni 
land. The Mormon policy changed from one of self- 
preservation and distrust of the Indian to one of domina- 
tion and concern for his well being. 


Once settled in the valley Brigham Young observed, 


When we came here, they could catch fish in great 
abundance in the lake in the season thereof, and live upon 
them pretty much through the summer. But now their 
game has gone and they are left to starve. It is our duty 
to feed . . . these poor ignorant Indians; we are living on 
their possessions and in their homeland.? 


Subsequently the Latter-day Saint Church embarked 
on an active program of proselyting among the Shoshoni. 
Pioneers were selected to labor among the Shoshoni not 
only to teach them the Mormon way of life but also to afford 
a way-station along the arduous and not always secure 
route to Salt Lake Valley. 

In interviewing descendents of these first pioneers, one 
seldom meets a person whose grandfather did not speak the 
Indian language “fluently.” To be sure, all pioneers had 
intermittent contact with the Indians of the region, and if 
they acquired a few words through this contact, the Indians 
in delight complimented them on their linguistic prowess. 
The writer recalls that one time when he conversed briefly 
with a Gosiute Indian in Shoshoni, the Indian observed 


*Research for this article was conducted under a fellowship grant from the 
Utah Humanities Research Foundation. 


*Journal of Discourses (Liverpool, 1855), II, 264. 
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with obvious flattery, “Let’s quit talking English.” Of the 
many who had a fair knowledge of the language, only the 
few men who either married Shoshoni women or spent most 
of their life preaching and living among them really 
mastered the language. It is those few who have been 
selected for study here. 

In October, 1853, a company was called by the 
church leaders to establish themselves in the vicinity of 
Ft. Bridger. On November 2 the company, consisting of 
twenty wagons, one hundred ten head of cattle, horses, and 
mules, departed from Salt Lake City, carrying for each 
man three hundred pounds of flour, seventy-five pounds of 
seed wheat, and forty pounds of seed potatoes.* A company 
ninety-two strong reached Fort Bridger on November 15, 
1853, and continued on to found Fort Supply near by. 

When the pioneers reached the Shoshoni region, their 
command of the language was very limited. They men- 
tioned two men who, at this early date, conversed freely and 
correctly with the Indians: Joshua Terry and Elijah Barney 
Ward. From these two men and their Indian wives, the 
first missionaries acquired their knowledge of Shoshoni 
grammar. The adventures of Terry and Ward among the 
Indians and the story of how they acquired their wives and 
learned the language is worthy of record. 

Joshua Terry, born in Home District, Canada, in 1825, 
joined the Mormon Church in 1840. He passed through 
the Missouri persecutions, assisted in erecting the temple 
in Nauvoo, and joined the westward trek, arriving in Salt 
Lake Valley September 26, 1847. He is credited with 
driving the first team north around what is now Beck’s 
Hot Springs.* 

The account of how Terry came among the Shoshoni ‘ 
and met his first Indian wife contains much material of 
ethnological significance.” In April of 1848 Terry, not 
*James S. Brown, The Life of a Pioneer (Salt Lake City, 1900), p. 305. 
‘Deseret News, February 23, 1915. 

‘This period of Terry’s life has been pieced together from three sources. Enoch 
Jorgensen published Terry's story as related to him in December, 1912, 
under the title “Customs and Legends of Utah Indians,” Improvement 
Era, XVI (May, 1913), p. 665. The author interviewed Mrs. Hyrum 
Brown, a daughter of Terry, at Draper, Utah, January 24, 1947. Reading 
from notes and recalling from memory, she gave much material. Also 
Mrs. Jane Cherry, a granddaughter of Terry by his second Indian wife, 
now living in Draper, Utah, gave additional information covering the 


same period. These interviews are in the archives of The Utah Humanities 
Research Foundation at the University of Utah. 
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satisfied with his treatment at Fort Hall, set out alone 
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for Fort Bridger. 





One kind heart at Fort Hall, a Dr. Rodgers, gave him 
three dried biscuits and a half pound of jerked beef. The 
Doctor advised him to try to reach Fort Bridger, two hundred 
miles away. On the way he lived chiefly on segos and 
thistle roots. His moccasins were badly worn and his feet 
raw and bleeding so he could not travel very fast... . 


The only human beings he met in his travels were 
roving Indians. During the day he became so faint and 
weak, as he had nothing to eat for three or four days, that 
he was about to give up in despair, but knelt down and asked 
the Lord to show him some way to get food or relief from 
his misery by death. When he arose, he saw smoke in the 
distance, so he decided whether it be friend or foe he would 
go to it for he had to have food. When he arrived at the 
place, he found an Indian tipi. It was situated a little east 
at what is now known as Soda Springs, and was occupied by 
an old Indian woman and her son. They had been left 
behind by the tribe because she was too old to travel, and 
her son stayed with her. Terry made signs for food and 
sleep, but the son was not willing to do anything for him. 
The old woman, seeing how weakened and starving he was, 
talked to her son and got his consent. The young Indian 
came to him, making signs for him to lay his head on his 
knee, and when he did so, the young Indian spit in his ear. 
This made Terry very angry and he felt like kicking the 
Indian out of the tipi, but calmed himself for the sake of 
something to eat. The Indian then laid his head over and 
motioned for him to spit in his ear, which Terry did giving 
him a good earfull. This seemed to please the old woman 
and her son very much, although he did not understand 
what it meant but was to learn from a grave experience 
in the near future. 


The old woman went out and stirred up a red ant bed, 
scooping them up in a vessel and roasted them over red hot 
coals, then made a broth out of them. She gave him some of 
this broth to drink, then motioned for him to lie down 
and sleep before she would give him anything else to eat. 
When he awoke he found that the young Indian had been 
hunting and had killed an antelope. When in later years he 
spoke of this incident he claimed that it was the best supper 
of his life. The old squaw prepared a soup or broth by boil- 
ing the entire contents of the paunch of the antelope in a 
kettle without salt or seasoning of any kind. He was given 
a liberal portion, and that night slept well in the tipi. The 
next morning, after another portion of the broth, he went on 
his way. The young warrior went with him for a distance, 
showing him a short cut through the mountains. He then 
left Terry, saying he could go no farther as he was afraid of 
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the paleface. It was while in the company of this old woman 
and her son that he first began to learn the Shoshoni 
language. 

The rest of the way to Fort Bridger he met but one lone 
Indian, who gave him some buffalo meat for a little am- 
munition that Terry had carefully saved. The Indian took 
special pains to instruct him how to prepare the meat and 
how much it would be safe to eat at a time as it proved to 
be a very strong physic to one not used to eating it, and one 
so famished as he. At last he reached Fort Bridger, having 
walked 200 miles without seeing a soul except a few Indians.® 


At this point Terry’s own narrative, recorded 
Jorgensen, offers more details: 


As soon as I reached Fort Bridger, the sun seemed 
brighter. Good old Jim Bridger employed me as a regular 
hand, and I worked for him two years. He was a man of 
honor, rough and ready, but he had a warm heart, and he 
proved a friend to me in every way; so, life at Fort Bridger 
was pleasant, interesting and free. As all honest men there 
had squaw wives, Bridger insisted that I should take one.’ 


— eet Set OD ee OD OS fee OL 


Mrs. Brown, in her interview, continues: 


He [Terry] did not know just which one to choose, but 
shortly met with an experience that settled it for him. One 
day, not long after, he was out on the range hunting horses. 
He had gone a long way from the Fort, and as he rounded 
a hill he came into a rugged, wild, strange valley. As he stood 
on the brink of the hill, scanning the valley for the straying 
horses, he heard a rushing sound, and as he turned to 
look at the gap where he had just entered, he was surrounded 
by Indian warriors. They took him captive and decided they 
would have some fun at his expense, so they tied him hand 
and foot. 

Then they held a council to determine what to do 
with him, but in a few minutes the council was:ended and 
they decided to scalp him and burn him at the stake. 
Some picked him up and tied him to a tree, while others 
gathered brush and piled it around him, while still others 
went out to gather in the rest of the Indians, telling them 
they were going to burn a paleface. With fiendish yells they 
clasped hands and danced a war dance around him and a 
pile of brush they had piled around and about him, all the 
time yelling at the top of their voices and weaving in and 
out; and then they would stop and throw their tomahawks 
at his head. One of them, more powerful and hideous than 
the rest, unsheathed a large knife and started toward Terry. 


‘Interview with Mrs. Hyrum Brown. 
‘Jorgensen, p. 666. 
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Just as he was about to scalp his victim, another band of 
Indians was seen coming around the hill. The chieftain 
of this second band proved to be no other than the young 
man who had spit in his ear. He learned at this time that the 
act of spitting in the ear meant friendship, and the young 
man proved to be a friend indeed. 

The Indian warriors went in the council tent, talking 
until almost midnight, when the friendly chieftain came out 
and cut the bands that bound him, rubbing his hands and 
legs to get the feeling back into them as they were very numb 
from being bound so long. He said he was doing all he 
could but was unable to free him so he could go back to 
his people. He led him into a tent and the Indians kept him 
under guard all during the time he was held a prisoner. 
An Indian girl brought him food and became his friend, 
and she and the young chieftain told him of the troubles 
among the Indians. They told him that the Indians were 
going to war against his people, the Mormons. He told them 
he must get away to warn Brigham Young. The young 
chieftain promised to help him and then went into council 
with a few of the braves who were not so prejudiced against 
him, and they gave him so many moons [suns]* to go and 
get back. 

When he left he felt that unless an overruling and greater 
power helped him it would be impossible to make the journey 
to Salt Lake and back in the time given. To his great 
surprise his Indian friend was about midway of his journey 
with a fresh horse, and he reached Salt Lake in half of his 
allotted time. He gave his message to Brigham Young and left 
immediately with his message to the Indians. Again he was 
met by the Indian chieftain and again was supplied with a 
fresh horse. Within a short distance of the Indian camp this 
young friend gave him his own horse as he only had a short 
time to make the rest of the way. The horse proved to be a 
wonderful traveler, and Terry arrived just as the sun was 
going down on the last day. The Indians were in their war 
paint ready to start on the war path, and as the sun sank 
down behind the hills they saw him coming. They all gath- 
ered around him, waiting to hear the message from Brigham 
Young. It pleased them so very much that they gave him 
his freedom, and in a very short time he married the Indian 
girl that had been so good to him.® 


Commenting on his first Indian wife, Terry states: 


My Indian wife was good and true, and she loved me 
with a devotion unsurpassed. When I became ill, and she 
had done everything possible to relieve my suffering, she and 


*According to the version of Mrs. Jane Cherry, he was provided with a lame 
horse and given four suns to reach Salt Lake and return. 


*Mrs. Hyrum Brown, interview. 





Joshua Terry, Shoshoni Interpreter 
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others around concluded I could not live, so she left camp, 
and soon came back saying she had taken poison root, as she 
did not wish to live when I was gone; but I got well and 
she died a martyr to her love.*® 


According to his own account, Terry married a second 
Indian woman, Ann Greasewood, who bore Terry two 
children and subsequently died of consumption at Draper, 
Utah. According to Mrs. Jane Cherry, a granddaughter of 
Ann Greasewood, her grandmother was a sister to Chief 
Washakie. That this relationship was claimed seems reason- 
able when one remembers a tendency among Indians of the 
area to consider cousins as brothers and sisters. 

From his early experiences with the old Indian woman 
and from his two Shoshoni wives, Terry learned the Sho- 
shoni language, the knowledge of which he passed on to 
the arriving missionaries. Thus he became equipped to fill 
the strategic position he occupied in making contacts for the 
Church and bridging the gap between the white man and 
the Indian. 

The other liaison man for the Church who could speak 
Shoshoni was Elijah Barney Ward. On January 1, 1854, 


months after the arrival of the missionary company in the 
Ft. Bridger area, James S. Brown wrote of him as follows: 


The weather was fine. On the fifth cold and storms 
came, and we also heard more threatening news from the Ute 
Indians; but this did not alarm us much, though it prompted 
us to increase diligence in looking after our stock. There was 
some dissatisfaction about guard duty, as some thought there 
was too much of it to suit them, and they felt that others 
should stand two hours to their one; but that was soon 
settled, and we continued our studies in the Shoshone Indian 
dialect, having Elisha B. Ward, an old mountaineer and 
trapper, and his Indian wife, Sally, to assist us. Then there 
was an Indian family of four who got starved out and came 
to us for help. We took them in, fed them, and gave them a 
room to themselves. Then Sally’s brother, Indian John, and 
his wife, Madam, came, so that we took them in and fed 
them. This condition afforded us increased facilities for 
studying the Shoshone dialect, which we carefully availed 
ourselves of.*? 


Born in Virginia about 1820, Ward reached the Rocky 
Mountains in 1835, helped build Fort Hall, and worked at 


“Jorgensen, p. 666. 
"Brown, p. 309. 
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Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia River. He was 
associated with Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Jedediah Smith, 
and other prominent frontiersmen. While Ward was at 
Fort Bridger a friend, Battice Exervid, on his death bed, 
entrusted his young wife, Sally, and her two young children 
to Ward’s care. Ward subsequently married Sally and 
- the couple had two more children.’* Brown observes: 


We continued our labors and studies; yet with all the 
opportunities at hand, there were only about six of us that 
made even fair progress in learning the Indian tongue... . 


On the 12th of March, a party of fifteen or tweniy 
Shoshone Indians came and pitched camp close to the block- 
house. They were very hungry, and we divided bread with 
them, that being the only kind of food we had left; and in 
turn their presence afforded us better opportunity to study 
their language and customs, a knowledge of the latter being 
essential to the successful interpreter.** 


On April 9th Brown states: 


Elder [Orson] Hyde preached to us on the evening of 
the 9th, and we had good cheer; everyone seemed to be en- 
couraged. We also had a council meeting to select Elders to 
go to the Indian camps, and learn as near as possible the 
feeling of the red men, and their movements, and to carry 
out the object of our mission. In that meeting, Elder Hyde 
called on the council for four or five Elders to volunteer to 
go east and hunt up the Indian camp."* 


The names of those who volunteered indicate the mem- 
bers of the company who were progressing with the 
language: E. B. Ward, Isaac Bullock, James S. Brown, 
and James Davis. The four proceeded to the Green River. 
where they met Joshua Terry with four Spaniards headed 
for Taos, New Mexico. The two groups crossed the Green 
River and continued together to the head of Bitter Creek. 
Soon afterward, Terry and the missionaries parted com- 
pany. 

Following along the divide, the missionaries came upon 
the camp of the Shoshoni chief, Washakie. The message 
given to Washakie and his followers, as recalled by Brown, 
sums up the Mormon attitude: 


*This information is from Mrs. Naomi B. Brown, great-granddaughter of Sally 
See Daughters of Utah Pioneers Historical Pamphlet, March, 1940, p. 2! 


*Brown, p. 310. 
“Ibid., p. 312. 
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We told him we were Mormons, from the Salt Lake 
country, sent by the big Mormon captain, to make the 
acquaintance of him and his people, that we might talk and 
be friendly with them, as we wished them to be friendly with 
us and with all good people, as also with all the Indian tribes, 
for we all had one Peap (father), and it was not pleasing 
to Him to see His children nabitink (fight). We said the 
Great Father had told our chief many things about all the 
Indian tribes, and one part of our business was to learn 
better the Indian dialects, manners and customs, so that we 
could tell the Indians what the Great Spirit had told our 
big captain about them. Another part was to warn them that 
it would not be many snows before the game of their country 
would be killed off or disappear, and we wished to tell them, 
and to show them how to till the earth, and raise stock, and 
build houses, like the white man did, so that when the game 
was all gone their wives and children would not starve to 
death. We said that some of us might want to come out into 
his country and marry some of their good daughters and rear 
families by them. We would educate them, so they could 
read some good books that we had, and from them they 
could learn more about the Great Father, or Spirit.”® 


When the missionary message was discussed around 
the council fire, the question of marriage caused the most 


concern. 

In our case, the only objection that was raised to our 
proposition was when we suggested that some of us might 
want to take some of the young Indian women for wives. 
One old and wise counselor said, “No, for we have not got 
daughters enough for our own men, and we cannot afford to 
give our daughters to the white man, but we are willing to 
give him an Indian girl for a white girl. They are dirty, ugly, 
stubborn and cross, and it is a strange idea for white men to 
want such wives. But I can see why an Indian wants a white 


_— woman.” Then the old man drew a graphic picture of the 
reen contrast he was making, and we gave up that point without 
Creek. pursuing our suit farther. Chief Washakie, however, said the 


com- white men might look around, and if any one of us found a 
girl that would go with him, it would be all right, but the 
Indians must have the same privilege among the white men. 
- upon With this the council ended.*® 
essage 
rown, On July 19, 1854, Brown returned to Salt Lake. In 
August of that year he accompanied Brigham Young as 
interpreter to the camp of Chief Catalos, four miles north 


ei) of Ogden, to settle grievances. In November of that year 


"Ibid., p. 316. 
"Ibid., p. 318. 
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he joined William Hickman, Dimik Huntington, and others 
in carrying out an order by Brigham Young to disarm, feed, 
clothe, and employ Chief Little Soldier and his Indians. This 
order was carried out, but the Indians remained sullen, 
Brown’s autobiography pictures the defeated Indian and 
the pioneer camped side by side, each claiming the land 
as his own. It depicts the once proud Indian who, because 
the game was being depleted, was reduced to the status of 
beggar in his own land. 


At last the chief’s brother said, “Here are my wife, my 
children, my horses and everything that I have. Take it all 
and keep it, only give me back my gun and let me go free. I 
will cast all the rest away. There is my child,” pointing to a 
little three-year-old, “take it.” The little innocent held up its 
hands and cried for the father to take it, but he frowned and 
looked at it as with a feeling of disgust, saying, “Go away. 
You are not mine, for I have thrown you away, and will 
not have you any more.” 

This spirit was but a reflex of that which animated the 
whole band; “for,” said they, “we are only squaws now. 
We cannot hunt or defend our families. We are not anybody 
now.” But finally, though very sullenly, they went home with 
the whites and pitched their tents in the back yards. To us 
it did seem hard to have them feel so bad, but they had no 
means of support for the winter, the citizens could not afford 
to have their stock killed off and their fences burned, and it 
was the better policy to feed the Indians and have them 
under control. They could husk corn, chop wood, help do 
chores, and be more comfortable than if left to roam; but 
for all that, they were deprived of that broad liberty to which 
they and their fathers before them had been accustomed, 
therefore they felt it most keenly. As I was the only white 
man who could talk much with them, I was kept pretty 
busy laboring with them. 

In the evening of December 3rd the Indians had a letter 
from Governor Young. I read and interpreted it to them. 
Then for the first time they seemed reconciled to their 
situation. Their chief was filled with the spirit of approval of 
the course that had been taken with them, and he preached 
it long and strong. After that, the Indians and the citizens 
got along very well together, and I continued teaching and 
preaching to the former. 

December 5th I took up school and taught the Indian 
language, or rather the Shoshone dialect. I had about thirty 
male adults attending. Brother George W. Hill, who after- 
wards became the noted Shoshone Interpreter in Weber 
County, was one of them.” 


"Ibid., p. 349. 
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At General Conference, April 6, 1855, a more active 
missionary program was initiated. James S. Brown was 
selected to head the mission to the Shoshoni. His traveling 
companions were the two men who had mastered the lan- 
guage, E. B. Ward and Joshua Terry. Reaching the Wind 
River area on the 7th of June, the party encountered Chief 
Washakie with about three thousand Indians, to whom they 
read and interpreted a letter from Brigham Young. They 
explained the Book of Mormon and its contents. 


To the message and the book, the Indians responded: 
We have no use for this book. If the paper were all 

cut out and thrown away, we could sew up the ends and put 

a strap on it, and it would do for the white man’s money bag; 

but we have no use for it, for we have no money to put 

in it.*® 


Washakie was less disparaging of the Mormon overture: 


Let these three good men go, and find a good place 
for us to live, close by where they live; and after awhile we 
will come, and they will show us how to build houses, for 
they are our good and true friends, and we wish they would 
go home, and bring some blankets, powder and lead, knives, 
paints, beads, flour, sugar and coffee, to trade for our furs, 
pelts and robes.’® 


On August 3 or 4, 1855, the first Shoshoni to become 
members of the Church were baptized. They were Mary, 
Corger, an Indian boy named Corsetry, and Sally Ward, 
wife of E. B. Ward. The problem of giving the Indians a 
full name for Church records presented itself here and at 
later baptisms. Indian names in the area were derived from 
animals, natural phenomena, and traits descriptive of the 
person, similar to nicknames in English. If the Indian 
woman married a pioneer, she of course took the name of 
her husband. The men often took their Indian name for a 
last name, and for their given name accepted the given 
name of one of the missionaries. Also the missionaries often 
conferred names of Book of Mormon characters. Thus 
Nephi, Lehi, Lemhi, Mormon, or Moroni were frequent 
names. The writer is friendly with two Shoshoni residents 
of Washakie who exemplify this practice: Ammon Pubajie 


and Moroni Timbimboo. 





-“Ibid., p. 356. 
*Ibid., p. 359. 
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As the Mormon settlement at Fort Supply prospered, 
missionary work among the Indians continued. Life, how. 
ever, was not without conflict. Transient bands turned their 
horses into the wheat fields, and tore down fences; Indian 
women considered the potato fields fruitful areas in which 
to forage for roots. When game was scarce and the weather 
severe, the Indians reacted in two ways: either they ap- 
proached the settlement and camped nearby to share food 
with the pioneers, or they raided the settlement and fled to 
safer regions. 

With the approach of Government troops in 1857; 
missionary work waned. The activities of scouts and mis- 
sionaries became more military. Leaders were recalled to 
Salt Lake and Ogden to protect their homeland. And as 
the troops moved into the Fort Bridger-Fort Supply area, 
missionary activity ceased. 

Though much has been written on the period of Mor- 
mon-Government conflict, it is a topic still in need of 
additional research and study. Each party accused the 
other of inciting the Indians and providing them with guns 
and ammunition. Juanita Brooks, in her article, “Indian 
Relations on the Mormon Frontier,”” discusses briefly the 
problem of the Mormon attitude towards the Indians during 
this period. She observes how the Church leaders were 
concerned to keep the Indians at least neutral, if not 
friendly to the Mormon cause. She quotes a letter from 
Brigham Young to Jacob Hamblin, one paragraph of 
which reads: 


Continue the conciliatory policy towards the Indians, 
which I have ever recommended, and seek by works of 
righteousness to obtain their love and confidence, for they 
must learn that they have either got to help us, or the 
United States will kill us both. Omit promises where you 
are not sure you can fill them; and seek to unite the hearts 
of the brethren on that mission, and let all under your direc- 
tion be knit together in the holy bonds of love and unity.”* 


In part because of the efforts of Chief Washakie, how- 
ever, the Shoshoni did not play a major role in the ensuing 
conflict. Yet the cause of proselyting suffered a setback in a 
manner which repeated itself again in other localities and at 


*Utah Historical Quarterly, XII. 
“Ibid, p. 20. 
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later dates. The few Shoshoni who had attained a degree of 
trust in the Mormons, recalling perhaps earlier defeats, 
withdrew and scattered among their own people in strictly 
Indian habitats. 

After Mormon-Government difficulties were settled, 
missionary work among the Shoshoni continued. However, 
during the period prior to 1857, the basis for future activity 
was laid. The Indians were made aware of the friendly 
nature of the Mormon message. Ward and Terry through 
marriage attained command of the language. Brown, with 
an apparent gift for learning languages, acquired fluency 
very easily. These men continued to serve as missionaries 
or as mediators in Indian relations. More important, they 
trained younger men such as George W. Hill and others who 
were to carry on the labors initiated by the older fron- 
tiersmen. 


In the July issue, Dr. Dibble will complete his sur- 
vey of the early Mormon missions to the Shoshoni. 
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HISTORY 


“First Utah Thanksgiving,’ by E. C. McGavin. Improvement Era, XLIX 
(Nov., 1946), 696. 
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“Where Trails Run Out,” by Anna Prince Redd. Relief Society Magazine, 
XXXIV (Feb., 1947), 94. A story of the San Juan Mission exploring 
company. 


MAPS 


“Utah; Highways Corrected to February, 1941.” Published by Public Roads 
Administration, Washington, D. C., $2.50 per set. Showing highways, 
railroads, canals, air lines, dredged channels, etc.; scale 1 in. = 4 miles, 
size 23x33 inches. 12 sheets. 

“Utah State, 1942.” U. S. Census Bureau, Washington, D. C., 10c. Scale 
30 miles = 1.9 inches; size 24x20 inches. 

“Utah, Irrigation by Drainage Basins, 1942,” U. S. Census Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 15c. Size 22x18 inches; scale 50 miles —= 3.2 inches. 


MINING AND MINERAL RESOURCES 
“Analyses of Utah Coals, 1925.” U.S. Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 345, 
» 10c. 


“Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, and Zinc in Utah, 1938.’ Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., 10c. Reprint from Minerals Yearbook, 
1945. 

“Metallurgical Developments at Mercer, Utah.” U.S. Department of Mines, 
Technical Paper 588, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 10c. 

“Salis Cored Successfully with Oil Field Equipment: Carnalite, Sylvite, and 
Halite Deposit in Utah,” by C. L. Severy. Engineering and Mining 
Journal, CXLVII (Aug., 1947), 85-7. 

“White Horse Alunite Deposit, Marysvale, Utah,” by M. E. Willard and P. D. 
Proctor. Economic Geology, XLV (Sept., 1946), 619-643. 


MORMONS 
“Handcart Company of °56,” by Virginia Fackrell. Legend, XXVI (Sept., 
1946), 7. 


“Journal of George A. Smith” (1838-39). Instructor, LXXXI (Dec., 1946); 
LXXXII (Jan.-Mar., 1947). 


“Journal of Nelson Wheeler Whipple.” Instructor, LXXXII (Jan.-Mar., 
1947). 


“When the Mormon Battalion Came to Tucson,” by James W. LeSueur. 
Improvement Era, XLIX (Dec., 1946), 79. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
“Wildlife Portfolio of the Western National Parks,” Government Printing Office, 
catalog number 129.2: W64 (1946). Many illustrations. 


“Ecology of the Coyote in the Yellowstone,” Government Printing Office, 
catalog number 129.13:4 (1946). Extensive discussion of the coyote and 
other animals in Yellowstone; many excellent photographs. 

“Study of the Park and Recreation Problem of the United States,” Government 
Printing Office, catalog number 129.2:P21/8 (1946). A handbook to 
the National Parks. 


POPULATION 


“Migration: a Problem of Youth in Utah,” by J. A. Geddes. Utah Agricultural 
College Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 323 (1946). 


SPORTS 


“Postwar Hunting in Utah,” by C. W. McCullough. Utah Magazine, VIII 
(Feb., 1946), 16. 
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A CurRENT REGIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


MASTERS’ THESES 


We list here the unpublished theses on subjects in the arts, 
humanities, and social studies filed at the University of Utah 
for 1945-1946. They may be obtained through inter-library 
loan from the University Library. Theses filed before these 
dates, together with similar theses from other intermountain 
universities, will be listed in later issues of this bibliography. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
Beeley, Stephen Johnson, “The Archeology of a Utah Lake Site” (94 pages), 
1944 


Takiguchi, Toichi Wallace, “Ainu Origins Viewed in the Light of Soma- 
tology, Language, and Culture” (94 pages), 1946. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Edmunds, George G., Jr., “A Preliminary Study of the Mayflies of Utah” 
(281 pages), 1946. 


EDUCATION 


Arnett, Glenn W., “A Procedure for Evaluating Physical Education Programs 
in the Elementary Schools” (81 pages), 1946. 

Clegg, Will L., “Character Training Situations in Physical Education in the 
Elementary Grades” (41 pages), 1946. 

Hancey, J. Everett, “An Evaluation of the Pupil-reporting System in the 
Elementary Schools of Ogden, Utah” (82 pages), 1946. 

Hartvigsen, Elmer J., ““A Study of State School Funds in Utah with Special 
Reference to Equalization” (123 pages), 1945. 

Lund, Morgan K., “A Study of Music Preparation of General Elementary 
School Teachers in Granite School District” (57 pages), 1946. 

McMillan, Michael Elmo, “An Evaluation of the Off-campus Elementary Edu- 
cation Workshop” (113 pages), 1946. 

Metcalf, Roy C., “Sick-leave Benefits for Teachers in Weber County School 
District” (50 pages), 1945. 

Nielsen, Lloyd K., ‘An Investigation of Utah’s Compulsory School Attend- 
ance Law” (72 pages), 1945. 

oo Acord, “A History of the Utah School for the Deaf” (66 pages), 


Peterson, Vadal, “An Historical Study of the Utah High School Athletic As- 
sociation” (108 pages), 1946. 

Pickell, Constance, “A History of the Music Curriculum in Salt Lake City” 
(211 pages), 1946. 

Poulter, George Raymond, “Foreign Language Teaching in Utah” (80 pages), 
1946. 

Russon, Allien Robertson, “A Survey of the Business Education and Secretarial 
Training Programs in Twenty-one Western Universities and Colleges in 
1939-40 and in 1944-45” (130 pages), 1946. 

Shaw, Merlin J., “A Survey of Evaluative Procedures Used by Teachers of 
Utah’s Consolidated School Districts in 1943” (232 pages), 1946. 

Soule, George H., “A Comparative Study of the Stated Values of Physical 
— and Peacetime Compulsory Military Training” (99 pages), 

6. 

Stephens, Miland R., “The Status of Former Teachers of the Public Schools 
of Utah” (169 pages), 1945. 

Vincent, Marianne, “A Study of Domestic Architecture in Salt Lake City and 
Suggestions for the School Curriculum” (86 pages,) 1945. 

Williams, Emmons N., “The Use of the Central Sound System in Utah Second- 

- ary Schools” (72 pages), 1945. 
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HISTORY 
Halford, Reta Latimer, “Nauvoo—the City Beautiful” (481 pages), 1945. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Brown, Loretta, “Personality and Adjustment Problems of Rural High 
School Girls” (78 pages), 1946. 

Christensen, Vera Leone, “Analysis of Referrals and Pupil Personnel Practices 
in Salt Lake City Schools, 1940-45” (85 pages), 1946. 

Harris, Robert D., “Interrelation of Certain Achievement Tests and Mental 
Traits of 1,943 Army Specialized Training Program Men” (30 pages), 
1945. 

Merrill, Reed M., “An Evaluative Study of Scholarship Probation in the 
University of Utah” (119 pages), 1946. 

Sharp, Heber Cannon, “A Comparative Analysis of the Ohio State Psycho- 
"alee Scores of the Yearly Groups of University of Utah Freshmen, 
1933-1943” (86 pages), 1945. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Hardy, Douglas W., “Caucasian Attitudes Toward the Japanese in Metro- 
politan Salt Lake City” (100 pages), 1946. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that 
others would like to know? Do you need information 
that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral for 
stray facts and maverick information. Questions and 
Answers (provided by our readers) will be printed in 
subsequent issues. 


3. ANOTHER MORMON SONG 


Readers of Dr. Lester Hubbard’s article on Mormon songs in the 
January issue of the Review will be interested in a little-known song I found 
in the Deseret News of November 26, 1856. It reflects a movement of religious 
discipline widespread through the Church during this period. It was sung to 
the tune of “Rosa May” by P. Margetts “in the 17th Ward School House... 


October 15, 1856.” 
THE REFORMATION 


The reformation has commenced, 
All hail! the glorious day, 

May God his Holy Spirit send 
To guide us on his way: 

Now, brethren, the time has come 
For wickedness to cease; 

So live like honest Saints of God, 
And righteousness increase. 



























CuHorus 
Then, O, brethren, come, 
And let us all agree 
And strive to gain the blessings 
In store for you and me. 







To gain these blessings we must try 
And do what we are told. 
I'll tell you what you ought to do, 
If you won’t think me bold: 
We ought to put down wickedness, 
We ought to watch and pray, 
We ought to build the kingdom up— 
Not loaf our time away. 
Cuorus—tThen, O, brethren, come, etc. 












We ought to have our houses neat, 
Our Teachers to obey; 
We ought to keep our bodies clean, 
Our tithing always pay; 
We ought our brother’s character 
Keep sacred as our own, 
Attend to business all we can, 
Let other folks alone. 
Cuorus—tThen, O, brethren, come, etc. 








We ought our Bishops to sustain, 
Their counsels to abide 
And knock down every dwelling 
Where wicked folks reside: 
We ought our Teachers to respect, 
Not give them looks nor snubs; 
And keep our ditches free from pots, 
Likewise from stinking tubs. 
Cuorus—tThen, O, brethren, come, etc. 
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Now, sisters, list to what I say, 
With trials this world is rife, 
You can’t expect to miss them all, 
Help husband get a wife! 
Now, this advice I freely give, 
If exalted you would be, 
Remember that your husband must 
Be blessed with more than thee. 


Then, O, let us say, 
God bless the wife that strives 
And aids her husband all she can 
T’obtain a dozen wives. 


Now, brethren, let us study 
To do the will of God; 
If it’s sowing, reaping, preaching, 
We'll get a just reward: 
Keep sacred all your covenants, 
And do the best you can; 
I pray that God will bless you all, 
Worlds without end. Amen. 
Cuorus—tThen, O, brethren, come, etc. 


S. S. Ivins 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


4. DETACHABLE MEMBERS 


Mr. Mitchell’s story of the Parowan pioneers who frightened away the 
Indians by throwing a peg leg, a wig, and false teeth at them (Utah Humanities 
Review, Vol. I, No. 1 [Jan., 1947], p. 43) has all the characteristics of a very 
old folk story that has been skilfully adapted to the western pioneer locale. 
Here is a similar yarn, told by Buck Lee of Clearfield, with the setting in 
Southern Utah. 


A group of Indians had been employed for a road construction 
job. They were such poor workers that every time the boss was out 
of sight they loafed. One day he had to be absent for several hours 
and he knew that unless he did something no work would be accom- 
plished. At last he hit upon a strategem. Calling the Indians to- 
gether he announced: “I must go away now. You must keep 
working while I am gone. Just to be sure that you do I am going to 
leave one of my eyes here on this rock to see that you keep working.”’ 
So saying, he fumbled in the socket of his eye, succeeded in removing 
the ball, which was of course made of glass, laid it on the rock, and left 
while the Indians looked on in amazement. It is said that the 
Indian crew accomplished more during the foreman’s absence than 
they had ever before accomplished in a corresponding period of time 
while he was right there to keep them going. 


Can any of the readers supply similar stories belonging to this cycle? 


Austin E. Fife 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 


5. HERE’S SPIT IN YOUR EAR 


In my article of the Shoshoni (on page 170 of this issue) I refer to the 
practice of spitting in each other’s ear as an Indian ritual meaning friendship 
and loyalty. I learned of this practice from two sources. Does the reader know 
of the same or similar practice occurring among Indians elsewhere? 


Chas. E. Dibble 
University of Utah 
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6. HOME REMEDIES 


To folklorists, traditional remedies are significant of the culture that 
fosters them and interesting as cultural survivals. As in other parts of the 
United States, much medical lore still survives in Utah. The growth of this 
folk medicine in early times was perceptibly influenced by these factors: the 
garcity of qualified physicians, church sanction of faith healing and home 
remedies, and the strong communal feeling of the early settlers. Some of these 
home remedies were so highly prized that they were preserved in diaries. The 
following were taken from diaries (Archive Nos. A-R-II-3c and A-R-I-3) on file 
at The Utah Humanities Research Foundation. As far as we know, these have 
never been published as belonging to this region. 


Cure for Hooping Cough 


a flat Turnip Sliced into a pan put between each slice Muscavador Sugar 
cover it up close with past when well baked take the juce from it and give 
the Child it for drink. June 13th, 1836. 


For Worms 


give a Child the sise of a small Bean of Corvage Mollases three times in the 
day the next day give a strong dose of Castor Oyle or Rubarb indian Speufick 
Salree hard Sop Rosin brown Sugar and Flax seed Oyle eaqual Quantitys 


Rheumatism 


Grandmother was Blessed by the Prophet Joseph Smith to be a mid-wife 
and to work among the sick and worked continually in the capacity until her 
death. She doctored Mrs. Mary Ann Hulls daughter Seila for Rheumatism by 
Boiling Sage and Putting her in it up to her neck. two dollar was her charges 
in confine-ment And used to travel as far as Oxford and Market Lake. 


Receipt for Ich or salt Rhume 


3 oh of fresh Butter or Hogs Lard 
% oh of red precipitate well pulverised with a knife 
Y% oh of Burgundy pitch, add 2 Table Spoonfulls of soft Watter 
Y, oh of Spirits or Venice Turpentine, verie best 
Melt the Butter take it off the Fire and stir in the Turpentine stir in the 
precipitate after well mixing stir in the Watter. to be used with caution on 
the parts affected. 
If the reader knows of other interesting home remedies, we should like to 
hear of them. 
Joy S. Mays and Joseph P. Tassoni 
309 Library, University of Utah 


7. THE MORMON CAR 


Readers of the Review may be interested in the following song. Matilda 
ameron was twenty-two when she crossed the plains to Utah in 1858. 
Johnston’s Army was on its way West, and it is said that while passing, the 
soldiers on horse-back Matilda and Betty Dameron and Mary Louisa Whitmore 
sang this song which they composed for the occasion and sang to the tune of 
“John Brown’s Body.” 


The Mormon Car is moving and 
she’s been in motion long. 

At first her powers were feeble, 
but now they’re getting strong. 

And having started on the track, 
the best that we can do 

Is to keep the car in motion 
and pop her quickly through. 
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We have a good conductor, and a 
brakeman with his force, 
Who, when a danger threatens 
can stop the iron horse. 
We’ve an engineer and a fireman 
and an engine good and true. 
So let’s keep the car in motion 
and pop her quickly through. 


She’s at station with the buckeyes, 
with the brutes and succors too, 

Who prophesied the Mormon Car 
would never travel through. 


But on solid track and firey darts, 
with Deseret in view, 


She’s disappointed all their hopes, 
and popped them quickly through. 


We’ve been long enough in leading strength, 
and can’t with patience wait, 


So we'll make a bow to Uncle Sam 
and ask to be a State, 

And then with Brigham at the head 
and Wells and Heber too, 


We'll all unite with one consent 
and pop her quickly through. 


Mrs. Matilda Foster Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








BOOK REVIEWS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN READER. Edited by Ray B. West, 
Jr. (463 pages, $3.50. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1946.) 


Here is a generous collection of selections from the novels, short stories, 
biographies, critical essays, and poetry by Rocky Mountain writers of modern 
times. The editor, Ray B. West, Jr., reflected in his choices, quite naturally, his 
own familiarity with and his preference for material concerning his native 
state, Utah, and for authors exhibiting literary quality rather than popular 
appeal. Although a reader may regret the omission of some favorite works, he 
probably will be compensated by a number of good pieces of writing that he 
had previously missed. 

In his Introduction, Dr. West makes many interesting critical ob- 
servations concerning the literary expression of Rocky Mountain life, although 
he cites the Colorado born and reared Gene Fowler as an example of the 
“outsider” whose writing tends toward the melodramatic. One readily agrees, 
for example, with the editor that so far “the chief value of the Rocky 
Mountain author lies in the fact that he satisfies a need for the clarification 
of general ideals in the light of the particular nature of his environment... ,” 
even though one would welcome additional Rocky Mountain authors who 
concern themselves more with the common denominators of human life and 
less with regional differences. A short biographical introduction to the selection 
from each writer would have revealed, also, that some native Rocky Mountain 
authors have physically departed to remote parts and others have come to the 
Rockies from afar. Moreover, this collection again demonstrates that the use 
of regional history, customs, attitudes, character types, etc., gives an attractive 
flavor to the work of an author, but that his revelations and understandings 
need to go deeper if he expects to make a lasting contribution to literature. 

This collection is one more evidence of the increasing maturity of 
cultural life in the Rocky Mountain West. Not that there are as many 
“quality” writers attempting to portray the true life of the region as there 
are exploiters in “pulps” and “movies” of the stereotyepd “Old West”; but 
that there are new voices emerging here and there and that there is an in- 
creasingly large audience interested iri what they have to say. Twenty-five 
years from now, we hope, it will be easier for an editor to select an even finer 
Rocky Mountain Reader. 

Levette J. Davidson 


University of Denver 


ART DIVISION SOURCE BOOK. Basic Materials on 
Music, Drama, Art, Pageantry, Parades for the Utah Cen- 
tennial, 1847-1947. Lorin F. Wheelwright, editor. (224 
pages, mimeographed; $2.50. Salt Lake City: Utah Cen- 
tennial Commission. ) 


To make the centennial observance of the founding of Utah “an expression 
of greatness” and genuinely “a celebration of all the people,” the Arts Division 
of the Centennial Commission has issued a Source Book which provides both 
motivation and materials for community commemorations of a high order, com- 
memorations which need not be the less excellent because home-produced. “The 
Centennial must be rooted in all that we are, and all that we have been, and all 
that we hope to be . . . . What we produce must represent us as a total 
people.” In purpose and performance, the Source Book effectively embodies 
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that aspiration. The editor and contributors have caught something of the 
resourcefulness, the energy, and the imagination they attribute to the pioneers, 
It seemed fitting that, in honoring a people with whom cooperation wag 4 
doctrine as essential as baptism for the remission of sins, the Source Book 
should itself be the product of cooperative endeavor: by specialists in music, 
the drama, pageantry, history, and art, and from resources made available by 
whole groups like the Salt Lake City schools, the Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 
the Historical Library of the L.D.S. Church, the Humanities Research Founda. 
tion, and the State Historical Society, there has been assembled a rich miscellany 
of cultural materials from which the pattern of Utah’s early-day society clearly 
emerges. “To interpret our story in a manner that is entertaining and artistically 
valid”: faithfulness to that point of view gives the Source Book its unity, — 


Designed primarily to help committees throughout the state in planning 
local celebrations, the Source Book provides a two-fold service: it suggests 
what may be done, and demonstrates how to do it. If the section on “Painting, 
Sculpture and Crafts” suggests an art exhibit, it also specifies how paintings 
should be unpacked and handled, how nails should be driven, how the pictures 
may best be displayed and mounted. The section on “Stage, Scenery, and Light- 
ing” illustrates how to fashion mock fireplaces, trees, rocks, and how to make 
a light-control unit. “Dramatization in Radio Style” reproduces the script of 
the Centennial Preview actually presented in the Salt Lake Tabernacle on 
October 15, 1946, its continuity drawn largely from source materials appearing 
elsewhere in the volume. ‘Music and the Pioneer Migration” provides words 
and music to a variety of period songs: the emigrant crossing from Europe, the 
trek across the plains, the handcart days, the home in the valley, the United 
Order, the Utah War, the coming of the railroad; and includes vignettes of 
“The Singing Bowler Family,” “Ballo, the Little Bandleader of Zion,” “A 
Dying Minstrel,” together with specific suggestions for their use. The section 
on “Historical Parades” provides a calendar of historical events which may 
furnish ideas for floats; the list is nothing if not inclusive, reaching back into 
geologic time and the Great Basin of the Dinosaur age. ‘Pioneer Costumes” is 
distinguished by its wealth of authentic, detailed designs. The section on 
pioneer dancing may well stimulate a genuine revival of the old-time dances. 
The Source Book, in short, is a veritable “how to do it” manual which should 
prove invaluable to those directly concerned with any phase of the centennial 
celebration in any Utah community, however isolated; and to those not thus 
involved, it should prove informative, and even exciting at times for the ex- 
cursions it takes into human interest aspects of Utah history. 


A critical bibliography and a list of centennial themes increase the volume’s 
usefulness, although some of the manuscript references are not readily available. 


Bound in flexible but sturdy paper covers with linen backing, and bearing 
the imprint of the Utah Centennial Seal, the Source Book is a remarkably 
clear piece of mimeographing. 

The omission of a section on literature, regretfully explained as the result 
of lack of time in preparation, may be atoned for in a supplement to the 
Source Book which the editor hopes may appear some time during the 
centennial year. 

William Mulder 


University of Utah 


THE PACIFIC SPECTATOR. A Journal of Interpreta- 
tion. (Volume I, Number 1, Winter, 1947; $3.50 a year. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press.) 


“The Pacific Spectator has for its purpose the interpretation and dis- 
cussion of enduring human values, past and present, which have found 
expression in literature and the arts. It also proposes to concern itself with 
history in its human implications, to treat of men and events as they affect 
intellectual and social currents.” So goes the statement of purpose of Volume I, 
Number 1, of the new quarterly which is published under the auspices of the 
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Pacific Coast Committee for the Humanities and sposored by some twenty West 
Coast colleges and universities. The magazine, edited by John W. Dodds, 
Wallace Stegner, George R. Stewart, Dixon Wecter, and Louis B. Wright, 
intends and expects to be Western, though not narrowly or exclusively so. Its 
editors express their determination to be above domination by any labeled 
group—‘aesthetic, social, or political.” And finally, they will require lucid, 
intelligible writing of their contributors in order to facilitate communication 
between specialists in various fields and intelligent laymen. 

With the last two declared intentions in mind, we may watch with interest 
the subsequent issues of this journal to see if what appears to be a tendency 
in this first number develops into a thoroughgoing thesis. The titles of three 
of the articles are suggestive: “The Breakdown of Intellectual Communica- 
tion,” “The Decline of the Professional American Theatre,” and “The Sick 
American Novel.” Add to this, Professor Max Radin’s argument in “Education 
for Conversation” that “the purpose of education is to be mutually and fully 
intelligible . . . ,” a purpose in which we are at present failing, and one 
begins to ponder certain recurring ideas. 

Professor Heffner in his very able article on the American theatre affirms 
his belief in the potential importance of the artist: “It is through the artist 
that we can achieve a greater awareness of our fundamental beliefs, that 
our faith and beliefs can become a living reality. Americans sorely need this 
awakening awareness today, need this exploration and expounding of funda- 
mental beliefs.” Elsewhere in the journal Frederick I. Carpenter states that 
William Saroyan has absorbed “the ideal truths of the American tradition.” 
That professional critics have not recognized Saroyan’s positive contribution 
is, it is implied, a commentary on our critics. 


But what may turn out to be still more central to the magazine’s policy 
is Louis B. Wright’s discussion. Mr. Wright excoriates the snobbery and ar- 
rogance of the intellectual’s terminology, the “vogue of obscurantism” in both 
prose and poetry, and the metaphysical jargon of the critic. “When the 
critic musters a panoply of jargon, readers lose patience and exile him to the 
‘little reviews’ where members of the rarefied cults survive in the half-light of 
mutual admiration.” 


Here are, conceivably, the beginnings of a not unfamiliar program: 
(1) literature is at a low ebb; (2) people have lost the ability to communicate 
39> «66s 


with each other; and (3) what is needed is a new “positive,” “intelligible” 
body of literature and criticism. 


Though I am not concerned here to develop an argument against this 
position (and if the statements mean merely that letters today are not as good 
as they ought to be, and that more clear communication would be desirable, no 
one would argue), one may at least wonder whether the magazine is to be a 
step-son of Max Eastman, whether it will consistently oppose experimentalism 
and the avant garde in all literature and criticism. If this indeed is to be the 
line, then it will deserve a careful evaluation. In the meantime, one might 
counter Mr. Wright’s sneer at the “little reviews” by a reference to Hoffman, 
Allen, and Ulrich’s sympathetic history of The Little Magazine, in which the 
central importance to contemporary literature of these journals is well 
documented. 

Whether or not the suspicion here raised that the editorial statement 
endorsing clear, felicitous writing may harbor an aesthetics which contradicts 
another editorial statement of a determination not to be “dominated by any 
coterie or group predisposed to a particularized creed,” The Pacific Spectator 
must receive our welcome as an attractive, interesting, and promising new 
quarterly. 


James L. Jarrett 
University of Utah 
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THE HUMANITIES REVIEW. (Volume I, Numbers | 
and 2, January and February, 1947; $3.50 a year. San 
Antonio, Texas. ) 


Friends of the Utah Humanities Review will be interested to hear of a 
kindred magazine whose first number was published in San Antonio last 
January. The Humanities Review is unpretentious in format, but in content 
it attempts to present “infinite wisdom in a little room.” More specifically, the 
purpose of the editors is 


to provide a common ground for all who may be interested in saving 
and strengthening the Humanities, and to emphasize the worth and 
dignity of the dualistic nature of man in opposition to a mechanistic, 
pseudo-scientific outlook which degrades man to a push button level. 


To attain these objectives the magazine will print original articles and re- 
prints of important articles from journals which specialize in the specific fields 
of the humanities. 


The first number of the magazine gains prestige by including an informal 
account by John Erskine of his invention of the Great Books course at 
Columbia after World War I; the second issue leads off with a short discussion 
on humanizing the humanities by Norman Foerster. One could wish it had 
been longer. 


A reprint from The Virginia Quarterly of an article by Earl Vance 
deploring the invariable tendency in American education 


to elaborate a detail into a course, a course into a department, 
a department into a “school”? — scattering the minutiae of knowledge 
ever thinner and thinner 


gives cogent support to the plea of humanists everywhere for courses that will 
help students to make distinctions “between what is merely interesting, ephe- 
meral, or tangential and what is central and fundamental.” And another reprint 
of an article on “The Threat of Science,” by Christian Gauss, first published in 
the early ’30’s but still good reading, gives further substance to the magazine. 
There are other commendable articles. 

But the first two issues of the magazine both contain articles that should 
be classed as anti-Russian propaganda. The second of these, “Displaced and 
Forgotten,” is violently so; witness the following testimony of a British M. P. 
who carried on a ten days’ investigation to discover what happened to more 
than a million Germans, missing since their deportation from the Sudetenland: 


There are in this communistic satrap 51 slave camps with conditions 
that put Dachau, Belsen, and Buchenwald in the shade. 


It is possible that the inclusion of two strongly anti-Russian articles in 
succeeding issues of the magazine was merely an unfortunate coincidence. But 
editorial policy which is no more circumspect in a magazine whose value lies 
in impartiality must fall under suspicion. Let us hope that succeeding issues of 
The Humanities Review will belie suspicion. 

Karl Young 


Brigham Young University 


THE RUSH FOR GOLD. By Frank L. Beals. (252 pages, 
$1.75. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company, 1946.) 


A boy can state the necessary ingredients of a good book in a few words: 
Western locale, guns, horses, Indians, dogs, excitement. Any book containing 
these elements will satisfy the average young reader. He will not object to true 
historical facts, if they are artfully obscured behind clouds of dust from stam- 
peding buffalo herds. Ask a seventh or eighth grade boy to do some research on 
John Bidwell in a great, heavy encyclopedia, and you will see a weak and wan 
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expression appear on his distressed countenance. Let the same lad read a few 
pages of The Rush for Gold, and watch that anaemia vanish. 


Mr. Beals’ book presents an authentic and simply-told account of pioneer 
life in the days when gallant and stalwart citizens dared to collect the essentials 
of life, and set forth across a desolate country, unsure of the destination, but 
with faith that all would be well. The hero in The Rush for Gold is 
John Bidwell, a young Pennsylvanian, who wearied of his uneventful life as 
a teacher. Had those famous words of a certain Mr. Greeley been uttered at this 
time, we could say that John was following his admonition. “Going West” 
proved to be hazardous. John encountered villainous land robbers and endured 
many privations, but he also met men and women of incomparable stamina and 
courage. At the present time a journey to California seems fraught with peril if 
the driver worries about the weak tires on his vehicle. One hundred years ago 
more certain dangers were faced. When a group of inexperienced people begins 
a journey, and not one of them knows which route to attempt, trouble is in- 
evitable. John Bidwell’s story is one of cooperation and courage, mutiny and 
discontent. Starvation, betrayal, the miseries of mirages on a salt desert, ex- 
haustion, chills and fever were not sufficient to deter men like Bidwell. 

Dyslexia is a new word to many, but its meaning, “reading difficulty,” is 
all too familiar to those who are eternally prodding youngsters to read better 
and more widely. The Rush for Gold is an answer to a teacher’s prayer. 
Here is a book with a simple vocabulary, and a word list, complete with 
diacritical markings. 

At a time when everyone is acutely aware of the revival of pioneer lore, this 
account of the conquest of California, and the beginning of the gold rush, is a 
treasure for teachers and librarians. 

Virginia Hanson, Librarian 
Cache County Public Library 
_ Logan, Utah 


AFTER THE BLOSSOMING. By Eva Willes Wangsgaard. 
(74 pages, $1.50. Mill Valley, California: Wings Press.) 


“Why do you write a poem?” a brash college reporter of my acquaintance 
once challenged Robert Frost. 

“To see if I can make it different from all the other poems,” Frost 
answered with a twinkle. 


The interviewer laughed, as the poet intended that he should; but 
probably he did not gather the meaning that was also intended. 


Making a poem different from all the others is no mean feat. For a 
century and a half literacy and Romanticism have been thriving side by side 
and bringing forth innumerable lyrics. Many poets, seeking to avoid the 
wearily conventional, become a bit frantic in their eagerness for originality. 
Most Utah poets have wished to contribute something but they have not 
desired merely to be different. They have tended to shun the purely personal, 
the flaunting, the freakish. 


As might be expected from our mixture of solid practicality and strenuous 
spirituality or, at any rate, zest for doctrine, verse in Utah has tended to be 
more lofty in objective than in accomplishment, more substantial than aesthetic- 
ally appealing. It is therefore refreshing to see writers emerge who have laid 
aside the “heresy of the didactic” and yet, while seeking to avoid the common- 
place, are fundamentally sound. They are prehaps not stars of magnitude; but 
on the other hand their poems are not meteors of no true meaning, contrived to 
give a tingle to the unreflective, who are chiefly eager to see where the 
chromium is on the 1948 model of Pegasus. 


Eva Willes Wangsgaard is an able representative of Utah at this stage. 
Although possessing an autumnal mellowness of tone, her new book, After the 
Blossoming, illustrates the lively contrast of elements found here, the fragments 
of. old cultures and New West, the traditional note in English literature and 
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the rawer tones of the frontier. But beneath surface associations which may 
seem discordant is an essential unity of heart and spirit. Mrs. Wangsgaard 
seeks freshness of expression but she does not strain until she bursts our ties 
with essential humanity. 


In one or two poems the new and the old lie as close together as do 
Narragansett and Newport, Kanosh and Fillmore. In “To Welcome You,” for 
example, Mrs. Wangsgaard writes that “every stall and byre is rich with 
young” and soon tells that autumn comes 


astride her sorrel mare 
And spreads her Indian blanket on the hills. 


She is alive to possibilities in this gaunt wasteland, and does interesting 
things with western phrases and images, as in the charming “Deep Winter,” 
which begins thus: 

The little gray colt of silence goes 
Round and round his tethering pin. 


But Mrs. Wangsgaard’s strength is not in a rather conscious use of the 
intermountain idiom. What makes the volume worth print is the play of 
insight upon simple human themes, the intuitions clothed in concrete imagery 
and moving in pleasing rhythm. 

Nature is humanized, as in “Biography,” which is in some respects the 
most successful poem in the book. In it a girl’s journey of life is suggested 
with restrained feeling and beauty. Birds’ song is 


A rocket of music that bursts and rings 
With a world’s broad loneliness to fill. 


Here Judith played, and her thoughts grew long 
On swallow silence apd blackbird song. 


In a summer orchard 
the provident limb 
Is bent to the swell of insistent fruit,— 
A quietly opulent interim, 
Co-service of insect and flower and root. 


Here Judith drew from the earth’s warm spring 
The needed strength for her mothering. 


The poem ends with somber vividness: 


She paused and spoke: Whoever grows 
Austerely tall as a winter pine 

Sees Heaven from earth, but a woman goes 
Bent to a difficult, narrow line. 

She passed the cedar trees, gnarled by the wind; 
Beyond the timber of berry and cone 

In a spot where even the grass was thinned 

She stood, a wraith on the ridge, alone. 


She paused, then followed the sun’s red arc; 
And our world grew empty and doubly dark. 


There are passages in After the Blossoming that may be criticized for 
lacking dignity of rhythm. Also there will likely be criticism of direct statement 
in some poems. At times one wishes for completion by suggestion instead of 
by a summarizing phrase which may not be needed. But, on the other hand, 
Mrs. Wangsgaard has a sturdiness of spirit and a forthrightness that scorn the 
weaving of mysteries where no purpose is to be served. At least it is in a more 
enduring tradition to speak strongly than to hint murkily and feebly. And she 
strives to be new in the better way, which is to sing sincerely about her 
deepest feelings. 

Carlton Culmsee 


Utah State Agricultural College 
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THE SALT OF THE EARTH. By Ab Jenkins and Wen- 
dell J. Ashton. (78 pages with 47 illustrations; de luxe ed., 
$2.50. Los Angeles: Clymer Motors, 1945.) 


Beyond Great Salt Lake, near the Utah-Nevada line, stretches a vast 
salt desert, in area roughly fifty by one hundred and fifty miles, once part of 
the bottom of ancient Lake Bonneville. Near the center of this desert, which 
is composed mainly of barren mud flats, is a ten by fifteen mile expanse of 
salt—hard, “white as swans-down and smooth as a ballroom floor.” Across 
this desolate land, when the West was young, came the fur traders, the ex- 
plorers, the adventurers seeking gold in California: Across these unvegetated 
flats came the Donners, the wheels of their ponderous wagons creeping forward 
at three miles an hour, leaving, in the crusted salt, trails which the wind and 
rain of a century have not erased. To the pioneer the salt was anathema: it 
meant days in a slow, wearisome journey. To the modern traveler, however, 
it means speed, for over the salt in recent years have thundered the fastest 
automobiles on earth. 

Much of the credit for promoting the salt flats as the Mecca of the speed 
kings belongs to Ab Jenkins, former mayor of Salt Lake City, who with Wendell 
J. Ashton presents in a little volume the history of this natural race course. It 
was on the salt that Jenkins made many of his own speed and endurance 
records. It was on the salt that Cobb, Eyston, Campbell, and others of the 
racing great sent world speed marks tumbling and made of this desert the fore- 
most automobile proving ground on earth. The exploits of these men are the 
subject matter of The Salt of the Earth. 

Colloquial in tone and modest in spite of the personal pronoun, The Salt 
of the Earth is not scholarly, not descriptive in the artistic sense of the word; 
it is not intended to be. Rather it is a profusely illustrated and adequate 
account of racing on the salt beds west of Great Salt Lake. For those 
interested in speed (and who in our times is not?) it should provide an hour 


of interesting reading. 
N. Field Winn 


University of Utah 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF EVE. By Ora Pate 
Stewart. (249 pages, $3.00. San Antonio, Texas: The 
Naylor Company, Publishers. ) 


Pages From the Book of Eve, of which there are around two hundred and 
fifty, provided a few hours of solid pleasure for me last November. It is sub- 
titled “The Fictional Autobiography of Eve Collier.” How closely it parallels 
Mrs. Stewart’s own childhood I don’t know, but it has the ring of verisimilitude 
and undoubtedly contains much of her own experience in essence if not in fact. 


Eve was born into a large Mormon family that was trying to make a living 
from the bleak hills of southern Idaho. Growing up in extreme poverty, she 
was apparently unaware of the imminence of hunger and want. And even 
though the children’s material heritage was meager, their spiritual heritage was 
rich. And their parents taught them self-sufficiency and pride to such a degree 
that Eve and two sisters, away at school, rather than accept the help of 
friends and neighbors, practically starved to death. She dwells not on the 
poverty, but on the fun she and her brothers and sisters had. She relates a 
series of vignettes from her life, in the ranch home, at the all-grade school 
wherein her family constituted quite a segment of the student body, and at 
the church that everybody who mattered attended because almost everyone in 
her universe was safely of the Faith, up to the time she left Idaho and came 
to Salt Lake to High School. And that’s the book. 


The vignettes are told in a style that is fresh, honest, and un-selfconscious. 
She doesn’t waste time and art explaining what colloquial terms mean or throw 
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her sentences out of focus with apologetic quotation marks around words or 
ideas peculiar to the Mormon West. This gives her writing dignity, poise, and 
self-possession. 


Mrs. Stewart’s book follows a pattern that has grown very popular of late— 
that of a clever, articulate woman’s reminiscences of her early life, in a humor. 
ous vein. Maybe she isn’t so artful at it as Emily Kimbrough or Ruth Mc. 
Kenna; but aside from our geographically-imposed kinship (I am also a native 
of these hills around here) I felt more impressed with Eve than with Emily or 
Ruth, or with Betty McDonald in the first chapters of The Egg and I, because 
of her utter lack of self-pity. And one could find plenty to feel sorry for in her 
little past self if one had a mind to. But Eve’s life unfolds wittily with many 
a clever and joyous literary twist but with no masochistic undercurrent of 
self-pity. There is tragedy as well as comedy, hum-drum as well as drama, but 
in dealing with all the facets of her experience she maintains the light touch, 
the classic restraint, the dignified wit that invests such writing with charm. 


There is one ubiquitous element in the book that I can’t tell whether she 
introduced purposely or not: the recurring evidence of the quiet, unostentatious 
acceptance by the Mormon people, of their status as the Chosen People. | 
consider this deep assurance to be a great part of the spiritual power that the 
pioneers and their progeny have had, a power and strength that made it possible 
for them to endure the unendurable and perform the impossible time after time. 
Whether it was woven into her work with artful consciousness or whether it 
was an unconscious part of her thinking as she wrote, this source of Mormon 
strength is demonstrated in innumerable small ways, where it really counts to 
a small girl. You see it through her unquestioning eyes, and it assumes the 
gigantic and comforting proportions that it had in her soul. 


But in my eyes, Pages From the Book of Eve falls short of literary ex- 
cellence in that the thread on which the vignettes are strung is vague and 
aimless; there is almost a plot but not quite. The last chapters are not strong 
enough to maintain an integrated unity with their predecessors. There are 
minor discrepancies in the characters, such as her father; all through the Pages 
he speaks ungrammatically with the twang of an uneducated though kind and 
thoughtful rancher save on page 179, whereon he suddenly breaks into a lofty 
discussion of religious dogma, in perfect English. I think the author’s pen 
drawings show neither the smoothness of the skilled artist nor the simple 
naivete of the primitive, and aren’t in a class with her prose at all; they 
would have been better left out. 


But these minor flaws certainly offer no deterrent to the enjoyment of this 
clever and refreshing collection of somebody’s memories. 


Martha Ross Stewart 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 


PEARL BIDDLECOME BAKER is proud of her 
family traditions, for it was the Biddlecomes who converted 
the robber’s roost country in Emery and Wayne Counties 
from a refuge of Butch Cassidy’s band of outlaws into a 
prosperous cattle ranch. She now lives in Green River, 
Utah, and there writes sketches and articles about the lore 
of the region and about her good friend and neighbor, Bert 
Loper. 


G. HOMER DURHAM, a native Utahn, took his 
doctor’s degree at the University of California. He is a 
professor of political science and the director of the Insti- 
tute of Government at the University of Utah. He is an 
authority on western politics and government. 


HELEN ZEESE PAPANIKOLAS, one-time editor of 
the University of Utah Pen, took her degree in bacteriology 
in 1939 and worked for two years as a laboratory technician. 
Now the mother of two children, she still finds time to write 
of her people. About herself she says, “My father’s mother 
was descended from the Greek general, Theothon Griva, 
who led his men victoriously against the Turks. My father’s 
father was a government judge who travelled by donkey 
from one mountain village to another to hear cases. My 
mother was born in the cosmopolitan city of Salonika where 
in her neighborhood seven languages were spoken and in- 
tolerance did not exist.” 


VOLNEY KING (1847-1925) was a child when Fill- 
more was settled. But from family records and his own 
memories and notes he has brought to life the important 
events in Millard County history. In accord with the 
Review’s editorial policy, his journal is here treated as ori- 
ginal documents should be, i.e., reproduced without emend- 
ation. 





NEWS NOTES 
UTAH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Among the internationally famous authors who will take part in 
the Utah Writers’ Conference at the University of Utah this summer 
are Katherine Anne Porter, William Carlos Williams, and Allen Tate, 
These writers and others to be engaged will be present for the two 
weeks of the Conference, July 7 through 18. Their main activities 
will be to lead the workshop discussions of poetry, short story, novel, 
and nonfictional prose, and to advise student writers in individual 
critical conferences. Each will deliver, besides, a public evening lecture 
on some aspect of literature of popular interest, and will lecture and 
take part in symposiums of more special nature on the various kinds 
of writing, on translation, and on marketing and other problems of 
the inexperienced or unestablished writer. 

Miss Porter, leader of the short story section, is perhaps best 
known for her first book, Flowering Judas, published in 1930. Since 
then she has published four other volumes of short stories and two 
translations. She held Guggenheim fellowships in 1931 and 1938 and 
in 1944 was Fellow in Regional American Literature, Library of 
Congress. 

Dr. Williams, a physician practicing in Rutherford, New Jersey, 
has published twenty volumes of poetry and fiction. For more than 
thirty years he has been recognized as one of the most individual 
and important American writers. In 1926 he received the Dial award 
of $2,000 for distinguished service to American literature. 

Mr. Tate will be remembered by many for his brilliant discussions 
of literature at the Logan Writers’ Conference last summer. He is a 
former editor of the Sewanee Review and is now an editor of Henry 
Holt and Company. Though chiefly known as poet and critic, he is 
also distinguished as a novelist, biographer, and anthologist. He has ~ 
been a teacher of creative writing at Princeton, and in 1943-44 he © 
occupied the chair of Poetry at the Library of Congress. From 1928 
to 1930 he held a Guggenheim fellowship. 

During the second week of the Conference, Dr. Ray B. West, Jr., 
in charge of the creative writing program at the University of Kansas, 
will join the Conference staff. Dr. West is editor and founder of the 
Western Review, which for ten years was published in Utah as the 
Rocky Mountain Review. He is the compiler of Rocky Mountain 
Stories and A Rocky Mountain Reader and of three other anthologies 
which will be published next year. His stories, poetry, and criticism 
have been published in various magazines. 

The Conference will be directed by Brewster Ghiselin, author 
of the book of poems Against the Circle and member of the Depart- 7 
ment of English of the University of Utah. Besides poetry, Mr. Ghiselin | 
has published stories and criticism. : 

Information about the Conference appears in the Summer © 
Session Bulletin of the University, and further and complete in- 7 
formation will be made available shortly. 
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